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real theatre—as opposed to the modern theatre 


by Jean Cocteau of words and scenic effect. 
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NEED LIBRARY EQUIPMENT: 


It will pay you to consult 
SNEAD LIBRARY ENGINEERS 


F OR any library project, large or small, 
new construction or modernization, it 
will pay you to call in a Snead library en- 


gineer for consultation during the earliest 


Snead library projects completed re- 
cently, or now being manufactured, in- 


clude: 


Gustavus Adolphus College St. Peter, Minn. 
University of British Columbia 
Warnes Vancouver, B.C. 


Iowa State College Atomic Laboratory 
Ames, lowa 


Princeton Univ. (Automatic Book Con- 
weyor) ... Princeton, N.J. 

Hardin-Simmons Univ. (Medular Con- 
struction and Louwverall Lighting) 

Abilene, Texas 


LeMoyne College Syracuse, N.Y. 
St. Paul Public Library ...St. Paul, Minn. 
University of New Mexico ...... 

University of Alberta. Edmonton, Alberta 
Luther Theological Seminary . 

. St. Paul, Minn. 
Parliamentary Library ......Victoria, B.C. 
Univ. of Minnesota (Automatic Book 

Conveyor) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Texas Lutheran College .... Sequin, Texas 
Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial Inst. 


planning stage. Snead engineers work with 
librarians, architects, and builders in de- 
veloping plans, and in the erection and 
equipping of modern efficient, libraries. 


Snead & Company is a recognized authority 
on library planning. The Snead family pio- 
neered in the development of metal book- 
stacks. Since 1849, they have designed and 
built many of the world’s greatest libraries. 
This wealth of experience gained through 
a century of library specialization is avail- 
able to you without cost. It may save you 
the necessity of duplicz ‘ng expensive de- 
velopment work alrea: » od success- 


fully for others. 


Snead & Company is capable of assuming 
the entire responsibility for your project, 
from planning to completion, all under a 
single contract. Your inquiry will receive 


prompt attention. 


SNEAD &= Company «+ ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


*Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier * Snead Modular Construction * Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, 
etc. * Stack Stairs and Elevators * Automatic Book Conveyors * Carrels, Study Units, and Enclosures * 


* Louverall Ceiling Lighting * Stack Accessories * Wood Library Furniture and Equipment * 
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By ALEXANDER LAING 


Reference to Great Issues 


Mr. Laing is director, Public Affairs 
Laboratory, and assistant librarian, Dart- 
mouth College. 


A FEW years ago the fact was forced to 
our attention that we are living, 
whether we would want to or not, in one 
of the climacterics of human history. To us, 
because we are the custodians of history it- 
self, this looming realization has brought a 
central responsibility. But the whole shape 
of it has been slow in emerging. 

Recently I have spent some time scanning 
our professional journals for 1938. They 
are relatively serene—full of copings, and 
very earnest copings to be sure, with our 
perennial problems: 

—‘‘Must we be magistrates?” 

—“Dare we throw anything away?” 

Over the horizon there was a far-off glint 
of books afire, and we noted it with anger. 
But our concern appears to have stemmed 
from, and to have stopped with, an assump- 
tion that we could keep civilization intact 
by keeping the RECORDS of civilization 
intact. We were technicians, devoted to 
an exacting technology which took up all 
our time. Men and women who were in 
love with freedom lay dying in Spain and 
China. So far as our professional literature 
for 1938 reveals to a quick inspection, we 
did not see the close connection between 
those tragic happenings and our own pre- 
sumed right to practice our profession in 
peace, for the sake of peace. 

1 Paper presented at the meeting of the Reference 


Librarians Section, A.C.R.L., June 18, 1948, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


Someone Has Called Such People “The 


Irresponsibles.” 


A few months later, the issue broke upon 
us in purely professional terms. The man 
who called such people the irresponsibles 
was nominated to fill the most important 
library office in the world. 

The controversy consequent upon that ap- 
pointment is one which most librarians have 
been happy to forget. Many of them, with 
grace and magnanimity, have made public 
occasions for admitting that they acted un- 
wisely in the heat of it. But I am not sure 
that it should be forgotten, not at least until 
it has been fully understood. It was the cry 
of an outraged, righteous professionalism 
against an apparent, ruthless insult to its 
own high standards of competence, which 
had to be defended in the public interest. 
Over these bitter objections, the episode pro- 
duced, as most of us are now willing to 
admit, a perceptive and resourceful Li- 
brarian of Congress: one who carried still 
further forward, with high competence, the 
remarkable work of his predecessor. 

Now, this does not add up. Were those 
who objected so loudly wrong in their pre- 
judgment of the man, or in their concept of 
their own standards? The answer of “Yes,” 
to the first part of the question, while true, 
is insufficient. The explanation calls for an 
answer of “Yes” to the second part of the 
question as well. Our concept of profes- 
sionalism current ten years ago or so, was 
wrong, but only insofar as it is wrong to be 
inadequate. What we positively believed 
was itself right and good, but our negative 


attitudes in some measure canceled that 
virtue. 

The opposition to Mr. MacLeish deliber- 
ately drew the issue as between the tech- 
nician and the humanist. I ought in honesty 
to tell you that I thought it a false issue then, 
and am even more convinced of it now. 
Such a controversy, with such an outcome, 
is merely absurd when reduced to a basis 
of either technology or humanism. It was 
not a valid question with Mr. MacLeish. 
It is not a valid question in the case of any 
of us, whether a librarian should be a tech- 
nician or a humanist. These are not alterna- 
tive values, one of which can do in place of 
the other. 

A technician who has none of the attri- 
butes of humanism can be a professional li- 
brarian, at a certain level of usefulness, if 
given adequate direction. But a humanist 
who has none of the technical skills of our 
profession cannot be a librarian at all. That 
does not prevent him from being a very good 
humanist indeed, provided he gets the kind 
of help that all of you are frequently called 
upon to give him. 

The fundamental issue, then, was unclear 
as it was stated. I think we have important 
reasons for being very clear about it now. 

Let us carry the problem a little further. 
Even though a pure technician, unlike a 
pure humanist, can be a useful librarian at 
a certain level, no one has a basis for seek- 
ing eminence in this profession if he is con- 
tent to excel in either of these fields while 
he really neglects the other. Yet that, I 
believe, was what was happening in our pro- 
fession as a whole, ten years ago. Technical 
competence was regarded as a sufficient goal 
by far too many of us. We were deluded by 
the inadequate notion that, just because 
something is indispensable, it is also enough. 

Technical competence by itself was not 
enough for the world of 1938. It is even 
more inadequate today. It is the task of the 


technician to keep books and their contents 
in a state of ready availability, granted all 
the complex procedures, including those of 
the reference desk, which add up to that 
simple statement. It is the duty of the 
humanist to select books with wisdom, and 
to put them to good uses. That plain state- 
ment, too, implies many detailed operations, 
including those of the reference desk. 


Need for Humanism 


Under the impact of Great Issues, the 
need for humanism has become overwhelm- 
ingly important in one field of library work 
—reference. Among many others, there is 
one particular reason for this. More than 
any other of our specialists, the reference 
librarian deals with people who think they 
know what they want. Perhaps that will 
call up a horse laugh or two, from the 
back benchers. I cannot claim to have sat 
long enough at a reference desk to make a 
respectable refutation of long-tested con- 
victions to the contrary. But the typical, if 
not the average reference question came to 
me from someone who wanted to make a 
case—not, alas, for what is true—but for 
what he believed to begin with. 

There is always the woman who believes 
she is descended from Charlemagne. A 
passion for objective truth is not likely to 
be the motive driving her to this little job 
of relatively harmless research. But once | 
had to deal with a little man who, as it 
finally turned out, was writing a treatise to 
prove that negroes could be “educated” only 
in proportion to the amount of white blood 
they contained. I thought back, when I had 
disposed of him, to the reference librarians 
in Vienna, Munich, Berlin, who surely had 
been asked to contribute to the shaping of 
a number of infamous compositions that 
sent torture, depravity and death across the 
world. 

Is it part of our task to help crackpots 
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and sadists to write vicious books? 

The answer, as I see it, is, “Yes, BUT. 

“Yes,” because I know of no way to deal 
with evil before it exists. Our task, very 
strictly, is mot to destroy books, not even 
bad books aborning. 

“BUT,” because if you believe this, as I 
do, we cannot shrug off the consequences. 
If you believe, as I do, that the human 
intellect cannot keep freedom unless every 
human intellect is completely free, then we 
undertake a terrible responsibility. We are 
confronting again the great issue so brilli- 
antly argued in Areopagitica. No utterance 
is to be prohibited in advance, but he who 
utters it is to be completely responsible, 
before the existing law, for the results of his 
conduct. Milton did not invent the prin- 
ciple. Socrates argued both ends of it sepa- 
rately, in a pair of famous orations. Copies 
of these might well be symbolically placed 
on the two outer corners of every reference 
desk. 

The question I asked a few moments ago 
is only a part of the basic question: Shall 
free inquiry continue to exist? Note that 
that is an absolute question. As soon as you 
make it relative you have killed the question 
itself. 

Even if we had the skill, I do not believe 
we have the right to judge the intentions 
of those who call upon our services. But we 
still have the right to be ourselves, to be 
creative rather than passive in our functions. 
We are more than easy indexes, animated 
Reader's Guides. We can ask the inquirer 
to justify his request somewhat, and then 
make an effort to give him evidence balanced 
on both sides of the issue. Where we see 
probable error, we can call it to his atten- 
tion. 

Most of all, I think we are under no 
obligation to hide our opinions, especially 
since they may shape importantly the selec- 
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tions we make of materials for others to use 
—wisely, we hope. 

How then are we to select? We can use 
the machinery of our trade, and it would 
be egregious of me to attempt to tell you 
anything about that. But however we may 
strive to perfect our skill in burrowing by 
the quickest route to the farthest fact, we 
shall still have improved only the machin- 
ery. If we are to be responsible for the 
results of our conduct—and I know no 
reason why reference librarians should be 
excused from that common obligation of 
mankind—we cannot neglect a broadening 
and deepening of our moral perception of 
the issues which make our times an intense 
climacteric, perhaps the grand climacteric, 
of human history. 


Great Issues 


That, to my mind, is much the most im- 
portant of “The Reference Problems Pre- 
sented by Public Interest in Current Issues.” 

The chairman of this section, in his origi- 
nal invitation, referred to “great issues” as 
well as to “current issues,” and I am going to 
stick to the graver implications of the former 
phrase. It is part of my assignment to tell 
you something about the particular reference 
problems that have emerged during our 
planning for, and our first year of teaching, 
the Great Issues Course which all regular 
seniors at Dartmouth College now are re- 
quired to take. 

It gives me some satisfaction to remember 
that this notable experiment in education 
really began in our library. John Sloan 
Dickey, shortly after he assumed the presi- 
dency of the college in the fall of 1945, ex- 
pressed an interest in developing the library 
service for making evident and available the 
chief sorts of “public information re- 
sources.” Our plans for a special center 
in which to do so were well under way when 
the idea developed into the course which 
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carries the following description in the 
Dartmouth College Catalogue: 


Great Issues 

“This course will relate undergraduate 
education to the responsibilities of adult liv- 
ing. The lectures and discussions will present 
issues confronting the public-minded man who 
is concerned with the maintenance of a just 
peace, the building of a sound economic 
order, and the search for values which will 
enable our culture to survive. 

“Instruction in the use and analysis of pub- 
lic information will be included. . . .” 

Two years ago, when the planning of the 
course began, it was recognized that library 
functions were centrally involved, and that 
our library was neither staffed nor equipped 
to provide advantageously the particular 
services that would be needed. The first 
problem presented, then, was one of library- 
faculty policy. Should this unusual course 
be served like any other, by our regular 
staff, with suitable adaptations? Or should 
we create a special service for the 600 stu- 
dents in Great Issues exclusively? An as- 
sistant librarian, assigned to the steering 
committee of the course, worked out an 
initial compromise. The Reserve Desk 
would be used for required readings in the 
normal fashion. The Reference Depart- 
ment would be called upon for the miscel- 
laneous unpredictable items that are its 
standard problem. But there would be a 
separate Public Affairs Laboratory in which 
to concentrate special or duplicate materials 
for which the demand could be confidently 
foreseen. 

In this laboratory, any artificial distinc- 
tions which may elsewhere be thought to 
exist between librarianship and _ teaching 
faded away. The assistant librarian in 
charge had argued urgently the course’s 
need for a genuine reference librarian and 
for a good library housekeeper with training 
in a periodical or serials department. His 
five faculty colleagues on the planning com- 


mittee seemed not to be quite sure what he 
meant by “housekeeper,” and his plea for a 
reference librarian must have been insufh- 
ciently eloquent. As a result, in the fulness 
of time, his colleagues got their come-up- 
pance. Standing tricks in the P.A.L.., as all 
of them valiantly did on a rotating schedule 
in the afternoons and evenings, they dis- 
covered that they were expected to be ref- 
erence librarians, and that they often had to 
be housekeepers in order to find the neces- 
sary materials. 

Perhaps it was all for the best. If li- 
brarians will come as far toward an under- 
standing of the teacher’s difficulties as these 
men came toward a comprehension of refer- 
ence problems, our common educational 
enterprise will benefit greatly. 

Somewhat to compensate, the assistant li- 
brarian, on halftime assignment as director 
of the Public Affairs Laboratory, found 
himself confronted alternately by questions 
calling for the skills of the reference li- 
brarian and the teacher. His efforts to cope 
with both added up to a chastening and use- 
ful experience. 

Leaving apart the many standard if mis- 
cellaneous requests for information which 
might have come to any reference desk, there 
are some special or continuing problems 
which were related to the nature of the 
work of the Great Issues Course. The con- 
sistent “textbook” throughout the year was 
a national newspaper. Students had their 
choice of the New York Herald Tribune 
or the New York Times, and were held 
responsible, on midsemester and final ex- 
aminations, for a reasonable knowledge of 
the important news. In the first semester, 
each man also had to make a critical study 
of the handling of a particular news topic 
over a two-week period, by a variety of 
newspapers including The Wall Street 
Journal, The Daily Worker, The W ashing- 
ton Post, The Chicago Daily Tribune, The 
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Christian Science Monitor, and others. A 
frequent difficulty arose from the fact that 
the Times Index is based upon the final late 
city edition, while we for our own daily 
reading in Hanover are forced to rely upon 
the first edition. A reference department, 
in this situation, needs both, even before the 
index and the bound volumes come in. 

We greeted the semi-monthly form of the 
Times Index with uneasy rapture. Our 
copies of the monthly edition of 1947 had 
required an average of 46 days to reach us, 
after the last date indexed. The more 
frequent issues, so far, have been turning up 
in about 30 days. Since the median date of 
each issue under the new system is ad- 
vanced a week, the time lag has been cut 
just in half. On the other hand, we are 
this morning confronted by 21 separate 
parts to search for an item that may have 
occurred at any time since the last yearly 
volume. We usually can concentrate on a 
probable date and work both ways. But 
that is not true of some of the reference 
questions arising from the Great Issues sec- 
ond semester project, a study of special in- 
terest (or “pressure”) groups. Has the 
American Farm Bureau Federation taken 
a position on any of the evolving versions 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill? We 
had a multitude of variants of that question 
to deal with, in connection with 37 such 
organizations. Often it required the han- 
dling of 18 or 20 index parts to come up with 
a confident negative answer, “No, no stand 
has been taken.” 

Cannot we promote some sort of amicable 
wedding of the New York Times and the 
H. W. Wilson Company, so that this tre- 
mendously important tool can be cumulated 
perhaps on a quarterly basis? 

Of course there are other positive ap- 
proaches to such questions. The Congres- 
sional Quarterly reliably indexes the stands 
taken by many of the special interest groups 
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at congressional hearings. Facts on File 
picks up a fair number in addition which 
represent indirect pressure through general 
publicity. But both the students writing 
these term papers and the teachers cor- 
recting them needed the negative answers, 
indicating that a stand was consciously 
evaded or considered irrelevant. 

Another tough problem arising from this 
project was the membership, actual or 
claimed, of such special interest groups. 
The World Almanac’s section on “Associa- 
tions and Societies in the United States” was 
helpful in most instances. The Britannica 
Year Book provided more data about fewer 
groups. Such books as George Seldes’ 1,000 
Americans gave us unfriendly estimates of 
the size and resources of some groups which 
were secretive or obviously mendacious 
about themselves, but it is only by luck that 
such a compilation is sufficiently recent to 
be useful. 

We had other troubles. For example, our 
standard practite of destroying unenacted 
bills at the end of a congressional session 
has had to be reéxamined. ‘The persistent, 
unenacted bill is often a symbol of a great 
issue in itself. The record of its changes, 
from session to session, can be very signifi- 
cant. 

In planning the Reference Collection for 
the Public Affairs Laboratory, we took 
a chance on Keesing’s Contemporary Ar- 
chives, a fairly expensive British item, and 
are glad that we did. The parts and in- 
dexes reached us almost as promptly by air 
as did those of Facts on File. Keesing’s not 
only puts its emphasis more on the interna- 
tional scene, but it has a different method, 
covering the news in brief and well-organ- 
ized essays with adequate indexing under 
national headings. 

Instances could be multiplied. These are 
perhaps typical of the particular problems 
arising in the Great Issues Course. There 
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was one general library issue underlying all 
the others. We suspected that the average 
Dartmouth senior did not know how to use 
his library with intelligent economy of time 
and effort. Our suspicions were con- 
firmed. We had to face the evidence that 
most undergraduates entering the last phase 
of their college experience did not have even 
the minimum knowledge of the tools and 
techniques of reference which we had tried 
to give them for the uses of their freshman 
year. I have talked about the Times Index. 
Most of them did not know that it existed. 
Not one, of the scores whom I directed to 
it, was aware that it could be used as a key 
to other newspapers as well. Most of them 
knew something about the chief periodical 
indexes, but few had any comprehension of 
the various possible approaches to the same 
fact. Awareness of biographical resources 
began and ended for the great majority with 
Who's Who. These are confident, if em- 
barrassing, statements. I make them bluntly 
because it did not take many hours of help- 
ing men with their first semester project to 
discover that a mere reference to the logical 
source of information was inadequate. 
Thereafter, in most cases I quizzed the in- 
quirer to see whether he knew how to use 
the tool to which I was referring him. 
Usually he had not even heard of it before. 

The further embarrassing question arises. 
What had our Reference Department been 
doing for these seniors, for three years? 
The answer, perhaps, is ““Too much.” It is 
one of our occupational hazards that we 
generally can find an answer much more 
quickly than we can show someone else how 
it is to be found. Pressed for time, we are 
likely to do it that way. But in so doing, 
we are evading the central problem of the 
librarian as teacher. If the top administra- 
tors of colleges do not realize how fre- 
quently this problem of choice constrains us, 
it may be because we have licked our wounds 


in silence too long. I suggest two answers: 
(1) An increased recognition of the teach- 
ing function of the Reference Desk, with 
provision of adequately trained personnel. 
(2) A genuine required course, at an early 
point in the curriculum, to teach the basic 
disciplines of research. 

Up to this point I have been dealing 
with a number of issues, varying in size. 
But my topic is Great Issues. We shall 
not fully have faced the consequent refer- 
ence problems until we have decided what 
it is that makes any current issue merit the 
adjective “Great.” I share the conviction 
of my colleagues on the Steering Committee, 
and of most of the 600 students enrolled in 
the Great Issues Course, that Archibald 
MacLeish has produced the most thoughtful 
answers to that question. 

At the usual risk of distortion, when the 
forked roots of quotation are hauled 
shrieking from their soil of context, I want 
to give you some of Mr. MacLeish’s apt 
phrases on the subject. They are taken 
from his lecture “What Is a Great Issue?” 
which opened the course last fall. 

“There is no such thing as a great issue. 
There are simply issues which at a given 
time and under given circumstances and to 
a given society, or more precisely to the in- 
dividuals who compose a given society, be- 
come great issues in the sense of becoming 
critical and urgent demanding solution. 

They are problems which exist, and 
can exist, only in the minds of living men— 
which is to say in the minds of individual 
living men. ... An issue . . . is the nub, the 
heart, the crux of a situation in the ex- 
ternal world which demands the exercise of 
judgment and the application of choice. . . .” 

Summing up on a later occasion, Mr. 
MacLeish said, in effect, that every great 
issue has: (1) Historical depth, (2) Present 
form, (3) Future projection, with a moral 
core. 
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I do not suppose that merely current is- 
sues present any very unusual problems. 
But the factors of historical depth, future 
projection, and particularly, moral core, do 
bring upon us, in this profession, the acute 
and central responsibility which I referred 
to at the outset. 

If we accept these definitions, I think 
it follows that no great issue can be a new 
issue, even though the factor of its greatness 
often is recent. Putting the emphasis upon 
the other side of the phrase, we can say 
that no issue is great if it seems to be sub- 
ject to an early and final solution. To dis- 
pose of it completely would be to deny it 
“future projection.” 

Both of these points are important because 
(to put together two parts of Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s argument) they imply that situations 
“in the external world” become great issues, 
with emphasis on the great, only if they 
urgently exemplify one or more of the deep 
continuous problems, which is to say the 
moral problems, of human existence. 

Atomic energy has a superficial look of 
newness about it. But the moment we 
begin to deal with it as an issue, we ourselves 
are chin-deep in problems of historical depth, 
as well as of future projection. We cannot 
suddenly destroy, once and for all, what has 
so suddenly burst upon us. There is no 
clear point at which we can draw the line 
and say, here nuclear physics and chemistry 
began. These developments are implicit in 
the whole past of scientific inquiry, and 
could come out of it quite independently 
again, beginning anywhere. If we de- 
stroyed all the men and women who have 
been involved in this perilous business, and 
all their writings—even if we legislated and 
posted guards against any renewal of their 
kind of endeavor—these very measures 
would project the issue, as an issue, into the 
future indefinitely. 

The problems arising out of the develop- 
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ment of atomic energy are no different, in 
their essence, from the problems arising out 
of the development of the stone ax. 

If my neighbor learns of this, will he use 
it to build a better house, or the better to 
split my skull? 

Is it safer for me to tell him what I know, 
and hope for gratitude, or shall I hide it, 
and risk his envious hate? 

These are problems deep in the moral na- 
ture of man. As such, they must have both 
historical depth and future projection. Any 
external development may give them pres- 
ent form and high urgency, demanding solu- 
tion. But the solution is pointless if it 
ignores the basic factors in human morality. 

Just what has this to do with the refer- 
ence problems of our Great Issues program ? 
It brings us once more to the central issue, 
which every human individual, and partic- 
ularly every technical expert, and therefore 
every reference librarian, must face: the 
problem of putting knowledge to good use. 
Here is the basic question: Are you content 
to make your special learning, your expert 
technical skill available to any user, no 
matter what his motives may be? 

My own answer to that question again is, 
“Yes, BUT—” 

And the BUT concerns itself with the 
echo of a tragic Biblical phrase, “Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” I 
do not believe that we, in the library pro- 
fession, certainly not those of us who are 
practicing the technology of reference, can 
expect forgiveness on any such basis. It 
is our business to know what we do, to know 
it well, and to do it with much more, not 
less, than the average private citizen’s moral 
responsibility. We must not neglect or 
belittle our technology. It is indispensable, 
but it is a means, not an end. The aim of 
our endeavor is the wise use of the riches 
we unlock. To that end we should have a 
deepened humanism as our goal. 
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By JAMES W. PERRY 


Chemists and Librarians 


Dr. Perry is professor of chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Also das sind die Aufgaben der wissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung, die Feststellung von 
Tatsachen durch Beobachtung und Experi- 
ment, das Sammeln und Ordnen dieser 
Tatsachen und ihre xusammenfassende 
Beschreibung.—P. Jordan, Die Naturwis- 
senschaften. 


_— spectacular advances made by chem- 
istry during the’ past quarter century 
have tended to obscure a crisis which has 
been developing in that important field. 
The nature of this crisis is best understood 
by considering how the science of chemistry 
advances and develops. 

New experimental findings are, of course, 
the sine qua non of progress in chemistry. 
Yet it is most unusual for any one experi- 
ment to extend the range of knowledge by 
more than an infinitesimal amount. Stand- 
ing alone, any one experimental fact is 
virtually insignificant. Each experimental 
observation, each new fact, does not achieve 
a full measure of value until it has been 
correlated with other observations and 
facts. 

It is not always immediately apparent, 
however, which observations are actually 
related, and the development of compre- 
hensive theory may require the review of a 
wide range of facts scattered both with re- 
spect to time and to the place in which they 
are recorded. Furthermore, industrial de- 
velopment of any one branch of chemistry 
may suddenly and unpredictably require a 
large amount of information concerning 
some other branch of chemistry previously 


regarded as quite unrelated. ‘Thus, for 
example, information concerning the 
molecular structure of kerosene hydrocar- 
bons became important in the development 
of synthetic detergents. The colloidal 
chemistry of various soaps dissolved in gaso- 
line was important during the war in 
developing flame throwers. Successful ap- 
plication of chemical knowledge often 
requires the collection and correlation of 
facts previously widely scattered in the 
record of chemistry. 

The record of chemistry, however, con- 
tinues to expand year after year as a result 
of the enormous amounts of time and money 
devoted to chemical research. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the volume of 
recorded chemical information is approach- 
ing a point at which the value of the record 
in its present form must be impaired by its 
very extensiveness. The approaching crisis 
is causing some chemists to feel considerable 
concern for the future development of chem- 
istry, both pure and applied. As a conse- 
quence, attention is being directed to the 
possibility of applying new methods and 
new devices to chemical information prob- 
lems. 

The possibilities inherent in new devices 
are best understood by first directing atten- 
tion to those mechanical devices which— 
like the straight-edge and compass of classi- 
cal geometry—have been the conventional 
tools of information work. Due to the 
conventional character of such tools it may 
seem somewhat strange to regard them as 
mechanical devices. Nevertheless, from an 
objective point of view, conventional indexes 
involve use of a mechanical device, namely, 
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bound sheets of paper on which lists of 
words are arranged. Pigeon holes and other 
shelving devices constitute a mechanical 
means for isolating items into grouped ar- 
rangement for classification purposes. Card 
files of conventional type, considered as 
mechanical devices, consist of a large num- 
ber of separate pieces of sheeted cellulose 
capable of being arranged with convenience 
in one order without possibility of being rap- 
idly and conveniently rearranged in some 
other order. 

An enormous amount of thought and 
effort has been devoted to working out pro- 
cedures, systems and rules for achieving the 
maximum of accomplishment with simple 
conventional devices and, indeed, much has 
been accomplished with these simple tools. 
Existing methods of indexing and classify- 
ing, based on the use of simple conventional 
devices, have been used for such a long 
time, however, that many persons regard 
such methods as involving rules which have 


an absolute validity and which can be ex- 


tended to other mechanical devices. It is 
not generally realized that the introduction 
of newer devices into information work 
opens up possibilities which we can exploit 
fully only if we are willing to devote con- 
siderable time and effort to re-examining the 
basic problems involved and to working 
out new solutions. 

The situation might be compared to the 
relationship between development of new 
weapons and the evolution of new tactics 
Thus, the introduction of air 
weapons confronted military commanders 
with the necessity of revising ground tactics. 
So it is with the introduction of radically 
new devices in the scientific information 
field. Using the old, well-known indexing 
and classifying methods in conjunction with 
powerful new modern devices for handling 
information would prove as shortsighted as 
it would have been not to revise 18th cen- 


in warfare. 
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tury tactics for maneuvering foot soldiers in 
our modern air age. 


Approach of Chemist 


From the chemist’s point of view, the 
starting point for reevaluation of the chemi- 
cal information problem is the fact that the 
day is long since past when any one chemist 
could hope to read all the available chemical 
information of possible eventual interest to 
him in his work. It would be even more 
impossible to retain in his memory the 
enormous mass of useful detail involved. 
Human limitations have forced chemists to 
transfer to an even greater degree the im- 
portant function of memory to bound 
volumes stored on the shelves of libraries and 
to collections of more or less private reports. 

The function of memory, however, im- 
plies much more than the mere act of stor- 
ing, however neatly or efficiently it may be 
accomplished. A collection of numerous 
volumes and reports devoid of pathways 
leading to desired information is of little 
value. In fact, the value of such a collec- 
tion depends on the effectiveness of the 
means available for arriving at desired in- 
formation. 

For many years chemists have trod at 
least three different paths in searching out 
published chemical information. The in- 
dexes to abstract periodicals have constituted 
one of these paths. Summarizing com- 
pendia such as Beilstein and Gmelin have 
been another. A third path has been pro- 
vided by texts devoted to various aspects of 
chemistry. Each of these means for locating 
chemical information has proved valuable 
and yet at the same time each has been found 
to have its own peculiar limitations. 

The usefulness of abstract periodicals is 
limited by the time of effort required to con- 
sult the indexes, look up the original ab- 
stracts, and take notes. Not too long ago, 
when the number of bound annual volumes 
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of the abstract periodicals was relatively 
small, the amount of time required to consult 
the record of chemistry in this fashion was 
considerably less than it is at present. Look- 
ing into the not too distant future, it is 
possible to anticipate that the labor involved 
in consulting indexes and abstract journals 
will become excessive. 

The great compendia of chemistry have 
proved themselves invaluable. They have 
the disadvantage, however, that the classi- 
fication scheme followed is often not in har- 
mony with the point of view of the person 
seeking information. Thus, if one wished to 
obtain from Beilstein a list of all organic 
compounds known to have poisonous proper- 
ties, it would be necessary to check the en- 
tries for each individual compound. The 
reason for this is the fact that classification 
in Beilstein—and in Gmelin—is based on 
molecular composition and structure rather 
than on properties. Such classification is 
useful to a person interested in locating 
compounds having certain properties, e.g. 
color, poisonousness, only to the extent that 
he knows or correctly surmises that certain 
groups of compounds have the property of 
interest. The situation is aggravated by the 
fact that the grouping of compounds in 
compendia is often different from that re- 
quired for locating certain information. 
The reason is the fact that all possible 
groupings of compounds based on molecular 
composition and structure are not presented 
in compendia because of practical limitations 
arising from the cost of printing on bound 
sheets. The indexes of abstract periodicals 
provide even less, with respect to grouping 
of compounds and related information, than 
is the case with the compendia. Here again 
the rigidity of ordering of printed sheets in 
bound volumes and the cost of printing im- 
pose limitations best characterized as 
mechanical in nature. 

Books as a means for locating informa- 


tion often prove unsatisfactory for similar 
as well as other reasons. Books are usually 
written from a rather specific point of view 
to cover a specific range of subject matter. 
It very often occurs that no book has been 
written which covers a subject of interest to 
a chemist. Books, moreover, rarely treat 
information pertinent to a given subject in 
an exhaustive fashion and even when, in 
the exceptional case, coverage is complete at 
the time of publication, obsolescence with 
respect to newly published information is 
rapid. 

The time and effort required to consult 
the record of chemistry has become so great 
that many chemists prefer to copy informa- 
tion once it has been located onto cards or 
into notebooks, and thus gradually build up 
small collections of information whose prin- 
cipal merit is convenience, i.e., the speed and 
ease with which items of information can be 
found again when desired. It should be 
noted in passing that this copying of infor- 
mation often wastes the time of highly 
skilled persons capable of more creative 
effort. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, 
that chemists in general regard searching the 
literature and the attendant taking of notes 
as distasteful drudgery. This attitude can 
and often does lead to overlooking impor- 
tant information with inevitable wasteful- 
ness in conducting both research and de- 
velopment work. 

As mentioned above, many chemists main- 
tain files of information gleaned from the 
record of chemistry. Perhaps a non-chem- 
ist might think it a simple matter to main- 
tain and use such files. Actually this is 
not the case, due to the fact that papers and 
reports in the field of chemistry usually 
deal with a number of closely interrelated 
yet nevertheless distinct matters, such as 
details of reactions and syntheses, proper- 
ties and uses of substances, theoretical ques- 
tions, etc. It is often surprisingly time- 
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consuming to search even a relatively small 
tile of chemical information for the purpose 
of providing the answer to some scientific or 
technical question. As a consequence, the 
use of punched cards, in particular the edge- 
notched, hand-sorted type, has become wide- 
spread among chemists. By suitably 
punching these cards the subject matter 
written on them may be characterized simul- 
taneously by a number of criteria. Sorting 
of the cards may be based on any one of 
the criteria indicated by the punching or by 
any combination of such criteria. This 
principle of multiple designation of char- 
acterizing criteria with resultant flexibility 
in selection of items of interest, has re- 
peatedly demonstrated its usefulness in the 
chemical information field. In fact, 
punched cards have proved so useful in 
managing small files of information that the 
possibility of applying them on a much 
broader scale could scarcely fail to attract 
attention. ‘The American Chemical Society 
has had a committee actively studying the 
matter since January 1946. 


Problems 


Preliminary investigation has revealed not 
only encouraging possibilities of accomplish- 
ment but also a series of problems, some of 
them novel in nature. 

One of the more obvious problems is that 
presented by structural formulas, particu- 
larly those of organic compounds. These 
formulas—occupying a position with respect 
to chemistry somewhat akin to that of wir- 
ing diagrams in the field of electronics— 
might be described as the picture language 
of molecular architecture. Conceivably a 
machine might be devised to handle this 
form of picture writing directly. For the 
foreseeable future, however, such a ma- 
chine appears likely to remain in the realm 
of theoretical possibilities. Since practical 
devices, available at present or in develop- 
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ment, can handle words much more effec- 
tively than hieroglyphics, it might be 
thought that the names of compounds rather 
than their structural formulas could be 
used as the basis of machine sorting. It so 
happens, however, that present practice in 
assigning words to designate chemical struc- 
tures is not on a satisfactory basis for the 
purpose under consideration. The rules of 
chemical nomenclature in their present state 
of development contain too many exceptions 
and only too frequently result in ambigui- 
ties and uncertainties. If the efficiency 
attained by machines in manipulating num- 
bers is to be extended to molecular struc- 
tures, then a system for completely and un- 
ambiguously designating such structures in 
terms of convenient symbolism must be de- 
veloped. The English chemist, Dyson, 
assisted by collaborators both in this coun- 
try and abroad, has developed a system for 
completely representing any given organic 
molecular structure by a linear array of sym- 
bols consisting of letters, numerals and 
punctuation marks. Plans are now being 
developed to demonstrate experimentally 
that automatic equipment can carry out 
sorting and searching operations based on 
use of the Dyson system. It is anticipated 
that these experiments will reveal many as 
yet unsuspected advantages to be gained by 
employment of modern mechanical devices 
in the chemical information field. 

All chemical information cannot be ex- 
pressed, however, in terms of structural 
formulas, whose function, as already noted, 
is limited to expressing the architecture of 
molecules. Chemists also make use to a 
certain extent of mathematical symbols and 
concepts definable in mathematical termi- 
nology. In additon, they use a large number 
of words whose meaning may not be as 
sharply defined as one might wish. Evi- 
dently, semantic problems will be en- 
countered in developing a system for me- 
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chanically searching chemical information. 

Not quite so evident is another problem 
arising from the previously mentioned need 
to re-examine previously developed indexing 
and classifying methods. As already noted, 
the most valuable feature of punched cards 
and similar devices is their ability to record 
a plurality of characteristics in such a way 
that searching operations may be effected 
not only on the basis of any one of the in- 
dicated characteristics, but also any com- 
bination thereof. Full exploitation of this 
valuable feature is fundamental to efficient 
use of punched cards and related devices in 
information work. 

Consideration of a very simple example 
points to an important and as yet incom- 
pletely solved problem. Suppose we are 
concerned, not with chemical information, 
but with newspaper stories. Among these 
there would be many items involving a dog, 
a man, and the act of biting. If our 


punched-card coding is to achieve its maxi- 


mum usefulness it must be able to distin- 
guish between “Man bites dog” and “Dog 
bites man.” If, moreover, a state of insanity 
should be involved in some of the news 
accounts, we would doubtless wish to be 
able to distinguish between “Mad dog bites 
man,” “Mad man bites dog,” “Man bites 
mad dog,” “Mad man bites mad dog,” etc. 
This simple example may suffice to show 
that, for maximum effectiveness, coding for 
punched cards and similar devices must indi- 
cate relationships between concepts and not 
be limited to recording the mere simultaneity 
of index entries. Stated somewhat differ- 
ently, sentences rather than words must form 
the basis of coding. Although in theory it 
might be possible to construct a machine that 
would be able to scan sentences written in 
English and respond to them in a desired 
fashion, it seems obvious that the problem of 
the machine designer will be simpler (and 


the final machine much less expensive) if the 
sentences serving as the basis of coding are 
written in a standardized fashion. If this 
were done the machine would be required 
to respond to a standardized pattern of re- 
lationships having none of the irregularities, 
idioms, etc. which characterize English and 
other human languages. It should be noted 
that the machine language could be made 
quite complex as long as it were kept free 
of irregularities. Development of a “ma- 
chine basic grammar” is a problem now 
being investigated. 

Another aspect of the problem of using 
machines to search files of chemical informa- 
tion involves the relationships between con- 
cepts. It seems likely that certain com- 
mon features of concepts might well be 
indicated by suitable coding just as involve- 
ment of the Greek root meaning “to write” 
is indicated by the spelling of certain Eng- 
lish words, such as phonograph, biography, 
telegraph, geography, ideograph. Relation- 
ships of a semantic rather than a philological 
nature will almost certainly play an im- 
portant role in machine searching of 
information files. How best to weld to- 
gether semantic relationships and machine 
techniques is a problem that will require 
much careful study. 


Summary 


Ready availability of information is a 
most important matter to the chemical pro- 
fession. Continuing expansion of research 
activity will not accomplish what it should 
if improvements in means for making 
information available do not keep step. The 
application of new tools to information prob- 
lems requires their reevaluation. Develop- 
ment of new methods for indexing, 
classifying, etc., are essential if the promis- 
ing possibilities of modern machines are to 


be fully realized. 
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By ROBERT W. CHRIST 


Acquisition Work in College Libraries 


Mr. Christ is assistant librarian, Duke 
University. 


THE recent survey, College and Univer- 
sity Libraries and Librarianship, pre- 
pared by the College and University Post- 
war Planning Committee of the American 
Library Association and the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 


The actual procedures and routines for 
book buying, within the individual library, 
are in a good many cases, it is suspected, 
susceptible of simplification and streamlin- 
ing... . Every library might well examine 
or re-examine its order routines in an effort 
to cut down as much as possible that delay 
between the initiating of an order and the 
availability of the book for use, a delay that 
is with some justice more or less of a standing 
complaint of the average faculty member. .. . 
We may expect to see, and should encourage, 
much experimentation . . . in quest of the 
simplest and most economical way to accom- 
plish this important library function.? 


Last winter the writer made such an “ex- 
amination” of acquisition work in ten 
eastern college libraries to discover what 
procedures for the book purchasing are cur- 
rently employed, what results are obtained, 
what routines may be designated as the most 
satisfactory, and what differentiation, if any, 
is made in college libraries between profes- 
sional and nonprofessional functions of the 
acquisition department. The results of this 
investigation are reported in detail in an 
essay presented for the master’s degree to 

1 Paper presented at the College Libraries Section, 


A.C.R.L., June 16, 1948, Atlantic City, 
? Chicago, 1946. p. 39-40. 
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the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University. The essay goes one or two steps 
further than suggested in the above quota- 
tion and sets up, on the basis of current 
practices and results in the libraries studied, 
tentative standards by which the perform- 
ance of the acquisition department of any 
college library may be evaluated, and sug- 
gests a purchasing procedure suitable for all 
libraries of this type. 

This paper, which is based on the larger 
essay, summarizes some of the chief data 
collected. It touches briefly on the colleges 
and the libraries, the acquisition departments 
and their functions, and discusses in some 
detail the results obtained by the acquisi- 
tion departments and _ the tentative 
performance standards. Material collected 
on procedures, records, forms, and similar 
factors is omitted. 

The investigation was conducted by 
personal visits to ten college libraries, where 
the librarians and acquisition heads were 
interviewed, records and files examined, and 
the workings of the departments observed. 
The ten colleges are Connecticut College 
for Women, Trinity (Hartford), Bowdoin, 
Wesleyan University (Middletown), Wil- 
liams, Amherst, Mount Holyoke, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Smith. They are private, 
four-year liberal arts colleges, selected be- 
cause they are sufficiently similar in cur- 
ricula and objectives to have comparable 
library programs and similar acquisition 
problems and requirements. Yet there is a 
sufficiently wide variation in the size of the 
colleges, the libraries, and their budgets to 
make up a representative group of college 
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libraries for the purposes of the study. 

The colleges vary in number of students 
(1946-47 enrolment) from 837 to 2266, not 
quite a 300 per cent variation. Their 
libraries vary in number of volumes from 
117,866 to 338,323, again about a 300 per 
cent variation. The library budgets run 
from $25,389 to $98,807, nearly a 400 per 
cent range, and the library staff from 6 to 
29.5 persons. The acquisition budgets (i.e., 
books, periodicals, and binding), which 
ranged from $8,880 to $27,323, are allo- 
cated to departments of instruction and a 
librarian’s general fund in six of the li- 
braries. In all the libraries the chief source 
of recommendations for purchase is the 
faculty and the librarian. 

The acquisition departments in these li- 
braries vary from one-half to three and 
one-half persons or the equivalents. Three 
have a library school graduate giving full 
time to acquisition work, and two more have 


a library school graduate giving half time. 
In all the libraries the facilities for the 
acquisition department were adequate, that 
is, adequate space and suitable location, type- 
writers, adding machines, and bibliographi- 


cal collections. Several have superior 
facilities of this sort. Only four, however, 
have an acquisition department manual in 
any form, which suggests that the others 
place rather unreasonable reliance on there 
being no sudden personnel changes. 

The investigation showed that normally 
the acquisition department of the college 
library does the purchasing of all types of 
materials: books, continuations, periodicals, 
documents, maps, etc. Only three libraries 
have a separate serials department which 
takes care of periodical subscriptions. 
These libraries are the three largest in size 
of collection, the sixth, seventh, and tenth 
in size of library staff, and the sixth, eighth, 
and tenth in total expenditure for acquisi- 
tions. One of them has a documents 


department as well, which handles all order- 
ing and receiving of federal and state docu- 
ments. The solicitation and disposition of 
gifts is in all cases handled outside the 
acquisition department, usually by the li- 
brarian, but searching and processing is 
customarily done by the department as for 
purchases. The same would be true of ex- 
changes, except that all but two of the 
libraries reported that because of increased 
service demands without corresponding in- 
crease in staff, they were not doing enough 
exchange work to record it as part of the 
acquisition department’s work load. In 
none of the libraries does the department 
have a specific responsibility for the selection 
of titles, although three of them may make 
the decision on the edition to be purchased, 
and only one routes publishers’ announce- 
ments and dealers’ catalogs. 

The preparation of bills for payment, 
bookkeeping, and budgetary control are the 
responsibility of the acquisition department 
except at one library where an executive 
secretary keeps all financial records. In all 
but one library the department prepares slips 
for Library of Congress card orders, though 
frequently the slips are turned over to the 
catalog department to send. In the single 
exception, the catalog department prepares 
and sends the card orders after a daily ex- 
amination of outgoing book orders. At 
two libraries, the acquisition department re- 
ceives the cards and matches them with the 
books on receipt. 

In addition to this regularity of function, 
a variety of other responsibilities is assigned 
to the acquisition department in almost all 
the libraries. In some cases this is doubtless 
because of the nature of the activity, such 
as the preparation and distribution of an 
accessions list, or the ordering of all library 
supplies and the distribution and mainte- 
nance of stock. In other cases, primarily in 
libraries with small staffs, this is probably 
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more a matter of convenience and available 
personnel, and such duties as the operation 
of a special textbook library, maintenance 
of the accessions register, service as the li- 
brarian’s secretary or administrative as- 
sistant, or the preparation of materials for 
binding, fall to the lot of the acquisition 
department. 


Criteria for Measurement 


To measure the results obtained and to 
judge the quality of service (in 1946-47) 
several factors, all capable of exact statisti- 
cal recording, were selected. Principal 
among these are the following: 


1. Time lags 
a. From receipt of recommendation to 
placing of order 
b. From placing of order to receipt of 
book 
c. From receipt of book to completion 
of acquisition process 
2. Discounts received (on current domestic 
publications ) 
3. Bibliographical accuracy 
a. Number of unintentional duplicates 
received 
b. Number of incorrect items received 
c. Number of items rejected by dealers 
as not identifiable 
4. Percentage of successful orders from 
dealers’ catalogs 
5. Number of titles and volumes purchased 
and otherwise processed 
6. Expenditure for books 


The investigation showed that it would 
be impossible to make a wholly valid evalua- 
tion of the performance of the acquisition 
departments, partly because of the variation 
in functions performed, but primarily be- 
cause reliable statistics are not available for 
most of the test factors. College library 
administrators have shown regrettably little 
interest in testing the efficiency of their 
acquisition departments, and as a result no 
statistical records of work performed by the 
departments, even for test periods, are main- 
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tained. The discounts currently received 


on domestic publications were available from 
all libraries, though even here it was neces- 
sary actually to examine invoices to secure 
these figures in some instances. No library 
had any record of the number of uninten- 
tional duplicates received in the course of 
a year, the number of incorrect items sup- 
plied, or. the number of items rejected by 
the dealers. It was only the investigator’s 
persistence which brought forth even esti- 
mates for these factors. The same is true 
of the percentage of successful orders 
from dealers’ catalogs, although every title 
ordered and not secured represents an actual 
loss to the library in time spent on searching, 
preparation of orders, and maintaining 
records. 

Time lags within the acquisition depart- 
ment and in the supplying of books ordered 
were in all cases only estimates, though 
made with less reluctance and more con- 
fidence than the estimates on factors men- 
tioned above. Since only three libraries 
count books as they are received in the ac- 
quisition department, this factor had gen- 
erally to be recorded on the basis of the 
count of books cataloged. Although the 
number of titles is more significant in rela- 
tion to work load in both acquisition and 
catalog departments, the majority of the 
libraries could supply only the number of 
volumes. Two of the libraries do not keep 
financial records in sufficient detail to have 
readily available the total expenditure for 
books only, but lump books and periodicals. 
A third has no available breakdown beyond 
the total expenditure for acquisitions: books, 
periodicals, and binding. With these very 
considerable limitations in mind, however, 
it is possible to make some general observa- 
tions on the performance and quality of 
service of the acquisition departments in col- 
lege libraries as exemplified by this sample 
group. 
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For time lags, all but one of the libraries 
made a point of sending rush orders within 
one day of the receipt of requests. For 
normal requests, three libraries ordered once 
a week, and one only once every two weeks 
(with foreign orders sent monthly). The 
average time for the others was about three 
days. For very small purchasing operations, 
weekly orders are perhaps economical of 
staff time since there are real savings in 
performing certain routines on a number of 
titles at one time, though it is doubtful 
whether such a practice can be defended in 
terms of service to users. 

The time required to receive books (do- 
mestic, in print) after placing the orders 
was estimated by most libraries as from 
fourteen days up. One library, however, 
said it seldom received books in less than 
three weeks, another in less than four weeks. 
At one library, which estimated fourteen 
days as the average time lag between the 
ordering and receipt of books, an analysis 
of all orders placed for current domestic 
publications between September 15 and Oct. 
15, 1947, and filled prior to December 28, 
was made on that date. 

Fifty-six per cent of rush requests had 
been ordered within one day, and 12 per 
cent more within two or three days. (The 
remaining 32 per cent did not show the 
date the request was received.) Among 
normal requests, of which 13.4 per cent did 
not show the date of receipt, 63 per cent 
were ordered within one day, and another 
20.2 per cent within two or three days. 
Combining the two types of orders, 80.5 
per cent of all requests were ordered within 
three days, which verified this library’s esti- 
mate of this time lag. 

The same library's estimate of fourteen 
days from the placing of an order to the 
receipt of the book was proved, however, 
to be far from reliable. Of rush orders, 
only 28 per cent were received within two 


weeks, and 25.2 per cent of normal orders 
in the same time. The next week brought 
40 per cent more of the rush books but only 
20.2 per cent of normal orders. In four 
weeks, 72 per cent of rush items and 56.3 
per cent of normal orders, or only 59 per 
cent of all orders were received. Of all 
orders filled for current domestic publica- 
tions, only 79.8 per cent had been supplied 
in six weeks, and the remaining 20.2 per 
cent required more than six weeks and up 
to 103 days (i.e., the total time from Sep- 
tember 15 to December 28, the day analysis 
was made). But in addition to the 144 
books ordered and received within this 
period, 14 additional titles (including one 
rush item) were ordered and had not been 
received or reported on. “Two more (in- 
cluding one rush) were ordered and in- 
correct items supplied, the corrections not 
having been completed. Thus of 160 titles 
actually ordered in the test period of one 
month, 115 or 71.9 per cent were received 
within 42 days; 29 more or 18.1 per cent 
were received within 43-103 days; and 16 
titles or 10 per cent required an indeter- 
minate longer period. If the error in esti- 
mating was comparable in other libraries, 
there is validity in the suggestion made in 
the quotation with which this paper opened. 

At one library, where the librarian felt 
confident of his estimate of a two-week 
delay from the ordering of a book to its 
receipt, a number of filled-order cards were 
examined at random and bore out the 
assertion that it was exceptional for there 
to be a longer time lag. A detailed analysis 
such as described above could not, however, 
be made at this library. 

Most of the departments completed their 
records and moved books on for cataloging 
in not more than two days. In most cases, 
invoices are received at the same time or 
before the books. One library never waits 
for an invoice (in fact, checks in its books 
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without the invoice even though it has been 
received ), two always wait for invoices, al- 
though at one of them the invoices are not 
infrequently received as much as two weeks 
after the books, which is a considerable de- 
lay. (Since this investigation was made, 
this library has revised its procedure and 
no longer holds books for invoices.) 

The study of discounts received on cur- 
rent domestic publications by libraries in 
this group showed a range from low to high 
of 10 to 40 per cent, but the concentration 
was heavy at 25 to 30 per cent on trade 
titles and 10 per cent on short discount 
items. The highest discount was related to 
slow service, and the lowest to fast service, 
proving once again (perhaps) that one gets 
what one pays for. 

Under bibliographical accuracy, the esti- 
mates for the number of unintentional 
duplicates received ranged from 6 to 15, 
with concentration at 10 to 12. In pro- 
portion as this number is reduced, without 
loss in other factors of service, the depart- 
ment’s efficiency may be considered to be 
increased. ‘Three libraries had no recol- 
lection of incorrect titles supplied, but the 
others estimated from 5 to 36, or approxi- 
mately two to six per thousand volumes 
purchased. ‘These may result from errors 
on the part of the dealer, or of the depart- 
ment in preparing orders and supplying 
bibliographical details. Wherever the re- 
sponsibility lies, such errors are costly to 
both parties in time required to make cor- 
rections. Five libraries had no recollection 
of titles which their dealers had rejected 
as not identifiable or because they required 
bibliographical corrections or additions. 
The other five estimated from two to twelve 
a year. 

The most common statement concerning 
the percentage of successful orders from 
dealers’ catalogs was, “we lose a lot.” 
When pressed for an estimate, the libraries’ 
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replies varied from 25 to 75 per cent, half 
of them estimating 50 per cent. The li- 
brary where the time lag estimates were 
checked as described above estimated that 
it received 50 per cent of all orders from 
dealers’ catalogs. To verify this, all such 
orders placed from July 1 to Nov. 30, 1947, 
were checked. (This was done on Decem- 
ber 28, when it was assumed that all suc- 
cessful orders would have been received.) 
Of 136 items ordered in this period, 85 
were received. This represents 62.5 per 
cent success on this type of order. 

The following table gives a picture of 
the acquisition departments’ performance in 
the ten libraries in terms of the amount 
spent for books, the number of volumes 
purchased, and the size of the staff. It 
shows also certain other factors affecting 
the work loads of the departments. The 
apparent net cost, figured simply by divid- 
ing the expenditure for books by the num- 
ber of volumes purchased, is included as a 
matter of interest. The variations and 
vagaries of library accounting and statistical 
procedures are so well known that it is 
unnecessary to do more than point out that 
this cost may at best be considered only a 
rough estimate. 

Any attempt to select from such records 
the most efficient acquisition department 
must take all of these factors into account, 
along with other data (not included here) 
showing the forms used and records kept 
at each library, the actual purchasing pro- 
cedures followed, the complete list of 
functions performed. It might appear that 
library III has the best performance record, 
since only half the time of one person was 
required to spend $8564 for 2839 volumes 
at approximately $3.02 each, and in addition 
to handle 1968 gift volumes, library book- 
keeping, and periodical purchasing. But 
this library does not have a departmentalized 
allocation of its book funds. Therefore its 
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Table I 


Acquisition Department Performance, 1946-47 


| 


Books, Periodicals 
and Binding 
Expenditure for 
Books only 


Number of Staff in 
_ Acquisition Dept 
Expenditure for 


* Estimated full-time equivalent. 
» Not available; for books and periodicals, $7446. 
* From the librarian’s annual report. 
Not available; for books and periodicals, $17,875. 
* Not available. 


Book Purchasing | 


Principal Other Functions 
Affecting Work Load 
| 


| Bookkeeping 


Non-Purchased 
olumes Processed 
Departmental 


Order Ledger 


Accessions 
Purchasing 
Checking in 
Periodicals 


Apparent Cost 
per Volume 
Registers 
Periodical 


K 


Does not include 1140 volumes by purchases on bloc; this is the number (1636) for which individual orders were 


laced. 
“ = assignment in 1947-48, but a corresponding amount of time was spent in 1946-47 on other work outside the 


Acquisition Department. 


bookkeeping is greatly simplified. Its ex- 
penditure for periodicals and binding was 
only $4709, which means its periodical list 
was relatively small. The acquisition de- 
partment does not order Library of Con- 
gress cards or prepare any other process 
slips or records for purchases or gifts, keeps 
no permanent purchase record, and has no 
follow-up routine. 

At library LX, the acquisition department 
has 3.5 persons and spent only twice as 
much for books ($16,994), securing more 
than twice as many volumes (6107) at 
about $2.78 per volume, but handled fewer 
nonpurchased items (1383). On the other 
hand, it too does the library bookkeeping, 
with a departmentalized budget, and keeps 
a departmental order ledger as well. Like 
library III, it handles the purchasing of 
periodicals, and with an expenditure of 
$10,329 for periodicals and binding it must 
have a large subscription list. Moreover, 


it prepares L.C. card order slips, routes 
publishers’ announcements dealers’ 
catalogs, and has an aggressive follow-up 
routine. 

Library VI had 2.5 persons who spent 
almost as much for books as at library IX 
($15,662 as compared with $16,994) but 
secured a few more volumes (6238) at an 
average cost of $2.53, and handled 1531 
gifts. ‘The department does not do the 
bookkeeping or periodical purchasing. It 
does supply a permanent purchase record 
on shelflist cards, types every request onto 
a specially designed card which makes possi- 
ble quick preparation of a departmentalized 
statement of orders outstanding or orders 
filled, and returns all request cards to the 
requesters with notice of action taken. 


Tentative Standard 


Thus while the data presented here on 
current practices and results in the acquisi- 
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tion departments of ten college libraries are 
untrustworthy for purposes of comparison 
of any two or more libraries within the 
group, they do provide a guide to a 
tentative standard for staff, function and 
performance of acquisition departments in 
libraries of this type. To conform to this 
standard, the acquisition department of a 
college library should purchase and receive 
all books and continuations, purchase all 
periodicals, and process all gifts. In doing 
so, it should prepare Library of Congress 
card orders, temporary catalog cards, and 
notifications of receipt to be sent to re- 
questers. It should provide a means to 
determine outstanding orders and amounts 
spent (both total and by department or 
other fund), and a permanent purchase 
record for each title acquired. It should 
prepare the library’s bills for payment, and 
do whatever bookkeeping is dictated by the 
library’s own needs. It should place orders 
within one day for rush books and for all 
others within three days of receipt of re- 
quests, and complete its own checks and 
records within two days after the books are 
received, which should be from two to four 
weeks after the orders are placed (do- 
mestic). All titles not supplied should be 
promptly and persistently followed up. On 
domestic publications it should secure dis- 
counts not lower than 25 per cent for trade 
titles and 10 per cent for short discount 
items, although the institution may elect to 
accept lower discounts in favor of prompt 


and accurate service. It should receive not 


more than two unintentional duplicates nor 
three incorrect titles per thousand books 
ordered, and titles rejected by the dealer 
as not identifiable should not exceed one 
per thousand. It should obtain at least 50 
per cent success in purchasing from the 
catalogs of American secondhand or rare 
book dealers. 

To accomplish the above, the acquisition 
department will have a staff related in size 
to the total expenditure for acquisitions 
(with a normal allocation therefrom for 
books alone) and to the number of volumes 
purchased. This relationship is shown in 
‘Table II, which should be read as follows: 
a college library spending approximately 
$10,000 for acquisitions and up to $7500 
of this for books will be able to purchase 
about 2000 volumes and will need one per- 
son to handle acquisition work. Or, a 
college library spending $10,000 to $15,000 
for acquisitions will probably use $7500 to 
$10,000 of this for books, will purchase 
from 2000 to 3000 volumes, and will need 
1.5 persons to handle all acquisition work. 

Where the staff is one, it will not be a 
trained librarian, and supervision will be 
exercised by the head librarian. Where 
the staff is from 1.5 to three persons, at 
least half-time service will be a trained li- 
brarian and the department will operate 
independently under general policies estab- 
lished by the head librarian. Where the 
staff has four full-time members, one will 
be a trained librarian and the department 
will function as an independent unit. 


Table II 


Expenditure for 
Acquisitions 


Probable Expenditure 
for Books Only 


Probable Number of 
Volumes Purchased 


$ 


7500 


7§00-10 
10 ,000-13, $00 
13, 500-16, $00 
16 , 
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Dr. Sampley is librarian, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton. 


PROJECT in library cooperation in the 

North Texas region has extended 
from its inception in December 1942, 
to the publication in mimeographed form 
on Aug. 1, 1948, of a completely revised 
North Texas Regional Union List of 
Serials. The publication of this list may ap- 
propriately be the occasion for a summary 
of the history of this project and a brief 
account of what it has accomplished. 

In December 1942, a survey to deter- 
mine whether it was feasible to organize 
a cooperative regional library enterprise was 
authorized by the presidents of North Texas 
State Teachers College, Southern Method- 
ist University, Texas Christian University, 
and Texas State College for Women. Dr. 
A. F. Kuhlman, who carried out the survey, 
included in it also the public libraries of 
Dallas and Forth Worth and the library of 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. Thus three libraries in Fort Worth, 
two in Dallas, and two in Denton were 
brought into the enterprise. These li- 
braries, located within an hour’s driving 
distance of each other, are in the heart of 
the thickly settled North Texas region, and 
contained in 1943 a book stock of 810,000 
volumes. 

As a result of the survey, Dr. Kuhlman 
recommended the organization of the North 
Texas regional libraries with a coordinator 
or director; the mimeographing of a union 
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Five Years of Library Cooperation 
in the North Texas Region 


By ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


list of serials; the expansion of the serial 
resources through planned, cooperative pur- 
chasing; cooperative acquisition of addi- 
tional reference and bibliographic tools; a 
regional program for collection of govern- 
ment documents, newspapers, and manu- 
script collections ; a union catalog of books ; 
proper financial support; systematic plan- 
ning for the strengthening of library re- 
sources ; and local coordination of libraries.’ 
Of these recommendations two have been 
carried into effect: the mimeographing of 
a union list of serials, and the expansion 
of the serial resources through planned, 
cooperative purchasing. Some progress has 
been made in the local coordination of li- 
braries. On the proposals involving the 
creation of some central library system, no 
steps have been taken. The fact that each 
of these libraries operates under a separate 
governing body is an obstacle which is not 
likely to be overcome in the near future. 
The recommendation for the mimeo- 
graphing of a union list of serials has been 
fully carried out. Each of the cooperating 
libraries sent in cards of their serial holdings 
to North Texas State Teachers College, 
where the master card catalog was estab- 
lished. From this catalog the first North 
Texas Regional Union List of Serials was 
published in mimeographed form in Novem- 
ber of 1943. A supplement to this list 
was issued Jan. 15, 1945, and a second 
1Kuhiman, A. F., The North Texas Regional Li- 
braries: An Inquiry into the Feasibility and Desira- 
bility of Developing Them as a Cooperative Enterprise 


(mimeographed), ashville, Peabody Press, 1943, 
pp. 77-82. 
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supplement was added Mar. 15, 1946. On 
Aug. 1, 1948, a completely revised union 
list was published.? 

In the original Union List, Dr. W. 
Stanley Hoole, the editor, compiled the 
following table of titles held in the region: 

The growth in serial holdings over the 
period from November 15, 1943, to June 


1, 1948, is indicated in Table III. 

These rates of increase, ranging from 
49 to 85 per cent, must be attributed in 
great measure to the stimulus of the regional 
project. 

Not only have the libraries rapidly in- 
creased their holdings in serials; they have 
also- made a concerted effort to eliminate 


Table I 


Titles in the Region 


(2) 


(3) 


Complete 
Closed 
Files 


Incomplete 


Held by: Files 


Tides 
Rec'd 
Currently 


Complete 
& Current 


7 libraries 11 
6 libraries 

libraries 

4 libraries 

3 libraries 

2 libraries 

1 library 


4 
58 
70 

131 

181 

295 

834 


Totals 


3217* 


* Obtained by multiplying the figures in each separate bracket by the number ot institutions opposite, and totaling. 


An analysis of holdings of serials as of 
June 1, 1948, appears below: 


duplication of rarely-used material. A com- 
mittee of faculty representatives from North 


Table II 
Titles in the Region, June 1, 1948 


(1) 


(3) (4) 


Complete 
Held by: Closed 


Complete 
& Current 
Files 


Total 
Columns 


I-3 


Titles 
Rec'd 
Currently 


7 libraries 
6 libraries 
5 libraries 
4 libraries 
3 libraries 
2 libraries 
1 library 


II 
75 
184 
402 
702 
1346 
4694 


Totals 


12,547* 


* Obtained by multiplying the figures in each separate bracket by the number of institutions opposite, and totaling. 


2? North Texas Regional Union List of Serials (mimeo- 
graphed), Revised Edition, edited by Arthur M. 
Sampley and Louise Evans, Denton, Tex., North 
Texas State Teachers College, Aug. 1, 1948. 

* North Texas Regional Union List of Serials 
(mimeographed), edited by W. Stanley Hoole, Denton, 
Tex., North Texas State Teachers College, 1943, p. x. 
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Texas State Teachers College, Southern 
Methodist University, Texas Christian 
University, and Texas State College for 
Women met in the spring and summer of 
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Columns 
Files 1-3 
I! 
3 54 
7 123 
19 248 
46 478 
92 933 
| 395 3186 
606* 7042" 846* 8494" 
] 
Files Files = 
I! 13 
I 66 8 94 
4 165 15° 109 
19 342 4! 168 
4 29 609 64 238 
P 119 1058 169 429 
1 573 3373 748 1378 
1000* 9982* 1565* 4822* 
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Table III 
Increase in Serial Holdings 


Per Cent 


1943 1948 Increase 
Complete Closed Files 606 100065 
Incomplete Files 2406 337 49 


Complete and Current Files 846 1565 85 
Titles Rec’d Currently 
1944 and drew up a master list of serials 
to be acquired for the region as a whole. 
Each of these four libraries was assigned 
a certain number of files for which it was 
to fill in the gaps not held in the region. 
In the three-year period from July 1, 1945, 
through June 30, 1948, $40,000 was spent 
by these four libraries in completing files 
for the region. None of this sum was spent 
to duplicate materials already held. 

While this procedure strengthened the 
library resources of the region and reduced 
duplication in certain files, it did not reduce 
the total amount of duplication, which, as 
Table IV shows, has slightly increased. 

At first glance it may appear that the 
regional project has had no effect in keeping 
down duplication, but this conclusion fails 
to take into account the probability that 
without cooperation the increase in duplica- 
tion would have been considerably greater. 
All the libraries are growing rapidly and 
are making up for a late start in acquiring 


materials. ‘The two public libraries have 
similar clienteles, and the four colleges and 
universities have similar curricula, Thus 
if the latter, all of which are members of 
the Southern Associaiton of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, had files of all the peri- 
odicals recommended by the Association,‘ 
the amount of duplication would be very 
much greater than it is. It is nevertheless 
true that more careful planning could re- 
duce the acquisition of rarely-used files by 
more than one library. 

One of the recommendations which has 
borne fruit is that calling for greater local 
cooperation in utilizing library resources. 
In Denton, for example, students of each 
of the two state-owned institutions have full 
use of the library facilities of both colleges. 
The result is that the library resources 
available to the students in each institution 
have been increased by not less than fifty 
per cent,’ without the cumbersome process 
of interlibrary loans. 

(Continued on page 68) 


*Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, The Classified List of Reference Books and 
Periodicals for College Libraries, Revised Edition, 
1947, pp. 83-105. 

5 The total number of books available would be 
increased by a much greater per cent, but there is 
considerable duplication of titles. A comparison of 
505 books from North Texas State Teachers College 
and so03 books from Texas State College for Women 
showed in 1943 that 159 of the N.T.S.T.C. books were 
duplicated at T.S.C.W., and that 224 of the T.S.C.W. 
books were duplicated at N.T.S.T.C. See Kuhlman, 
op. cit., p. 24. 


Table IV 


Duplication of Files, 1943, 1948 


Titles Held By Number of | 
Titles 
1 library 2902 
2 libraries 841 
3 libraries 
4 libraries 282 
5 libraries 170 
6 libraries 119 
7 libraries 16 
Totals 4774 


| 1943 


1948 


Number of 

Percentage Titles | Percentage 
60.8 3796 57-7 
17.6 1196 18.2 
9-3 687 10.4 
5-9 455 6.9 
3-6 253 3-8 
2.5 169 2.6 
3 27 4 
100.0 6583 100.0 
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By ROBERT H. MULLER 


The Selection of Daily Newspapers 
for a College Library 


Dr. Muller is librarian, Bradley Uni- 


versity. 


iy SELECTING daily newspapers, the college 
librarian is usually guided by tradition 
and by his personal ideas as to what con- 
stitutes a well-balanced representation.’ He 
tries to be fair in his selection by subscribing 
to the more conservative as well as to the 
less conservative papers. In the Middle 
West, if it is a choice between the Chicago 
Tribune and the Chicago Daily News, he 
is likely to select both. To demonstrate 
his lack of bias, he may even add the Chi- 
cago Sun and Times, the tabloid in which 
the Chicago Sun was buried early in 1948. 
When it comes to PM* or the Daily 
Worker, the librarian of a typical medium- 
sized or small college is likely to be more 
cautious. 


I 


In order to ascertain what newspapers 
students and faculty wished to see in the 
library of a fairly typical medium-sized 
urban college, a questionnaire was submitted 
to a representative sample of the student 
body and to all members of the faculty of 
Bradley University in December 1947. 
Bradley University had an enrolment of 
3128 full-time students and a full-time 
faculty of 125. It is located in Peoria, 
a city of over 100,000 population, roughly 
midway between Chicago and St. Louis, 
in the “heart” of Illinois. 


‘Cf. Lyle, Guy, R., The Administration of the 
College Library. New York, Wilson, 10945, p. 387. 
* Now the New York Star. 
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The student sample numbered 373, or 
about 12 per cent of the student body. The 
sample was designed to show the same dis- 
tribution as the university population; that 
is, 30 per cent freshman, 43 per cent sopho- 
mores, 17 per cent juniors, 10 per cent 
seniors. There were 82 men for every 17 
women, which was about the same as the 
division in the total student body (85:15). 
The sample was obtained through classes in 
American history, chemistry, philosophy, 
and sociology. 

The faculty questionnaire was returned 
by 80 out of 125 faculty members (64 per 
cent). Since the responses were anonymous 
and there was no follow-up, it was im- 
possible to determine how representative 
the sample was in terms of subject special- 
ization, age, length of residence, etc.; but 
it seemed large enough to be reliable, and 
there was no reason to doubt it to be repre- 
sentative of the faculty as a whole. 

The following question was asked: “If 
you could choose only three daily news- 
papers, which of the following would you 
like to see in Bradley’s library? Indicate 
your preferences by numbering 1, 2, and 
3.” The list included ten titles. Another 
question asked what daily newspapers had 
been regularly or occasionally read by the 
respondent during the past six months. 
Table 1 summarizes the responses, without 
making a distinction between first, second, 
and third choices. 

The New York Times was selected by 


more students and more faculty members 
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Table 1 


Selected and Read by Students and 


Selec ted fer Li 


Read by 


| by These Percentages of: These Percentages of: 
Students | Faculty Students Faculty 
(N=373) | (N=8o) (N=373) | (N= 
New York Times 65 84 25 48 
Chicago Tribune 50 38 80 65 
Chicago Daily News 35 | 26 36 38 
Chicago Sun* 29 16 si 40 
Chicago Herald- American 17 3 28 11 
(Hearst) 
Christian Science Monitor 17 38 7 26 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 22 | 20 8 21 
PM (New York) 11 14 7 15 
Peoria Journal (Eve.) 33 34 81 76 
Peoria Star (Morn.) | 22 21 70 | s1 


® Merged with the Chicago Times to form the Chicago Sun and Times, after the questionnaire was taken. The Chicago 


Times, (a tabloid) had been omitted from the list of choices since it was considered to be of negligible appeal in Central 
—_ in 1947, a fact borne out by a survey of newspapers received in Illinois college libraries (Table 6). 
Only one St. Louis paper was included among the choices, largely in order to test the relative cultural dependence of 


Peoria upon St. Louis as against Chicago. 


than was any other paper. The Christian 
Science Monitor won a higher proportion 
of votes from the faculty than from stu- 
dents, whereas the opposite was true of the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Sun. 
The Chicago Sun had much less appeal 
than the Chicago Tribune among students 
as well as faculty. The appeal of the 
Hearst paper was negligible among the 
faculty. The Chicago Daily News was 
moderately popular with both groups. 
Local papers were chosen by equal propor- 
tions of students and faculty, the somewhat 
more conservative paper (Peoria Star) re- 
ceiving slightly fewer votes from both 
groups. The only St. Louis paper included 
received fewer votes than most Chicago 
papers, reflecting Peoria’s closer ties to 
Chicago. Very few votes went to PM, 
either because it was relatively unknown or 
because of its leftist editorial policy. 
Comparisons between selections for the 
library and actual reading were revealing. 
Apart from the local papers, which, of 
course, were read more widely than out- 
of-town papers, the Chicago Tribune occu- 
pied the highest position for students and 


faculty. Nevertheless, only a little over 
one-half of the Tribune readers thought 
that the Tribune should be in the library. 
The same tendency was observed for the 
Chicago Sun and the Chicago Herald- 
American. The New York Times, and the 
Christian Science Monitor, on the other 
hand, showed exactly the opposite tendency, 
with about twice as many votes for their 
being selected for the library as the pro- 
portions of their actual readers. Such tend- 
encies reflect the high prestige of these 
latter two papers and also perhaps the 
tact that what people recommend for others 
is not necessarily what they prescribe for 
themselves. 

In Tables 2 and 3, actual figures for 
first, second, and third choices are shown 
in detail. Among students, the New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune were over- 
whelmingly first choices, whereas among 
the faculty only the New York Times re- 
ceived a preponderant number of first 
choices as compared to second and third 
choices. 

To portray relative popularity, a total 
score was computed for each newspaper as 
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Table 2 


Students’ Choices of Newspapers 
(N = 373) 
| Choices 
Yewspaper ot 
Ist 2nd 3rd 

lew York Times 102 78 61 241 
Chicago Tribune 78 64 45 187 
Chicago Daily News 30 54 44 128 
Peoria Fournal 43 4! 39 123 
Chicago Sun 20 38 Xe) 108 
Peoria Star 27 30 26 83 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 20 24 38 82 
Christian Science Monitor 1§ 32 18 65 
Chicago Herald-American 12 31 20 63 
PM (New York) 10 13 16 39 


follows: First choices were multiplied by 
an arbitrary weight of 3, second choices 
by a weight of 2, and third choices by a 
weight of 1. Adding these products 
yielded a total score, on the basis of which 
the rank order of each newspaper was de- 
termined. Table 4 shows the ranks of 
each newspaper; they reflect popularity 
among students and faculty. Such a table 
could serve as a practical aid to college 
librarians whose duties include the selection 
of newspaper subscriptions. It shows 
clearly how student opinion differs from 
faculty opinion? and what newspapers 
would be most severely missed if the library 


2? Spearman's rank correlation coefficient was +.81. 


carried no subscriptions to them. 

It is not implied that such a ranking 
should automatically dictate the choice of 
subscriptions. It should merely serve as 
an operational guide. To be specific, a 
librarian may be convinced that the Chicago 
Herald-A merican or PM is the best news- 
paper; but in choosing either one, Table 4 
will tell him how far his selection deviates 
from popular opinion. He may not wish 
to meet popular demand, but in deciding 
not to meet it, a sample survey as outlined 
in this paper will indicate the risk he is 
taking. Such knowledge will be of great 
value in his public relations program. 


Table 3 
Faculty’s Choices of Newspapers* 
N = 80) 
Choices 
_ Newspaper —— ota 
| Ist 2nd 
New York Times 33 26 x 67 
Chicago Tribune 4 21 6 31 
Christian Science Monitor 3 19 8 30 
Peoria Fournal 6 1§ 6 27 
Chicago Daily News I 16 4 21 
Peoria Star 3 9 5 17 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch I 4 11 16 
Chicago Sun 3 7 3 13 
PM (New York) 3 6 2 I 
Chicago Herald- American 2 2 


choices. 
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* When a respondent failed to indicate preferences among his three choices, all his selections were counted as second 
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Table 4 


one Selections Ranked by 
Weighted Score Totals* 


Table 5 


Rank 
Newspaper - 
Faculty 


Students 
New York Times 1 
Chicago Tribune 
Peoria Fournal 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Sun 
Peoria Star 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Christian Science Monitor 
Chicago Herald- American 
PM 


* A first choice received a weight of 3; a second choice a 
weight of 2; a third choice a weight of 1. Score totals reflect 
degree of popularity. 


cone ON Rw 


II 


There is always a strong temptation to 
base recommendations and policies on what 
other institutions are doing. To show how 
closely such external evidence agrees with 
the evidence gathered from the kind of 
opinion survey described in the first part 
of this paper, the subscription lists of a 
sample of four-year colleges accredited by 
the North Central Association were studied. 
Of the 28 Illinois colleges that were asked 
to submit their lists, 25 responded. The 
average number of subscriptions carried by 
the group was 5 (both mean and median).° 

The distribution is shown in Table 5. 
This table excludes specialized dailies (such 
as the Drover’s Journal or the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce) and foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers, but includes local news- 
papers of the town in which a particular 
college is located.* 

Table 6 indicates for each newspaper how 
many Illinois college libraries were receiv- 
ing it. When studying this table, it should 
be borne in mind that not all the colleges 

* This figure is much smaller than the averages 
obtained in the surveys by Gable. (Gable, J. fi. 

* There was one atypical college which subscribed 


to a large number of local papers of towns in its 
region; these local papers were not counted. 


Newspapers 
Received 


are located close to Chicago, and that col- 
leges in Southern Illinois are more likely 
to receive St. Louis papers than those in 
northern sections, whereas at least one Chi- 
cago paper is likely to be received by almost 
every college in Illinois. 


Table 6 
Distribution of Newspaper Subscriptions in 
22* Colleges in Illinois 


Number of 
Colleges 


Newspaper 
Receiving 


Chicago Sun 
Chicago Daily News 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


P 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
New York Herald-Tribune 


Chicago Herald- American 
Washington Post 
Illinois State Fournal (Springfield) 


Des Moines Register 
Dallas News 


* The total number of responding libraries was 25, of 
which 3 carried no subscriptions to newspapers (cf. Table s5)° 


Frequencies for the first five titles are so 
similar that no reliable conclusions as to 
relative popularity can be drawn. ‘There 
appears no sharp discrepancy between Table 
6 and Table 4, except with regard to the 
Christian Science Monitor, which is highly 
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| 
Frequencies of Newspaper Subscriptions .n 
25 Colleges in Illinois 
Number of 
Daily Number of 
— 
Christian Science Monitor.............. 17 


esteemed by the faculty and is received, 
probably as a gift, by nearly all libraries, 
despite its low popularity among students. 
The survey of newspaper subscriptions 
in Illinois college libraries revealed several 
additional facts: (1) The New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, received by two libraries, was 
taken in addition to, rather than as a 
substitute of, the New York Times. (2) 
The only college subscribing to Hearst’s 
Chicago Herald-A merican received also all 
the other Chicago dailies. (3) The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch was more popular than 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. (4) Most 


libraries receiving the Chicago Sun also re- 
There were 
two colleges, however, where only the 
Chicago Tribune was subscribed to, and 
one college where only the Chicago Sun 


ceived the Chicago Tribune. 


was received. (5) Of the four libraries re- 
ceiving PM, three subscribed to eight addi- 
tional dailies each, which indicates that 
such luxury can apparently be afforded only 
in the more prosperous libraries. 

The value of the public opinion approach 
to newspaper selection can be seen most 
clearly when studying institutions that re- 
ceive only four or fewer than four nonlocal 
newspapers. College A received only the 
New York Times; College B, the New 
York Times, the Christian Science Monitor, 
and PM ; College C, the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Chicago Sun; College D, 
the New York Times, the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Chicago Daily News, and the 
Chicago Tribune ; College E, only the Chi- 
cago Tribune and Chicago Sun. In all 
these cases, the question arises as to the 
soundness of the selection in terms of what 
the students and the faculty want. An 
opinion survey might help to provide an 
answer. 


Ill 


Several studies have shown that most 
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adults read in order to reinforce their pre- 
dispositions.® They do not usually read 
newspapers to have themselves converted 
to a new point of view. If a college library 
is to gain the support of its constituents, it 
must necessarily provide opportunities for 
reinforcement of whatever view is repre- 
sented among students and faculty. But 
what of education? Is a college not sup- 
posed to expose the student only to the best 
and to shield him from the worst? To 
such questions there are no easy answers. 
College teachers would have to be in agree- 
ment as to what is good and what is worth- 
less. They would also have to decide 
whether exposing the young to disapproved 
ideas is dangerous, or whether such ex- 
posure might not be a useful device for 
encouraging students to exercise and train 
their critical abilities. 

It seems that the most desirable type 
of education permits the student to make 
up his own mind. Indoctrination is effec- 
tive only on the surface. In a democracy 
we should vigorously oppose any deliberate 
blocking of the channels of communication. 
A college library should foster an atmos- 
phere of impartiality and free inquiry. 

As to the practical problem of selecting 
newspapers the college librarian should be 
guided primarily by what students and 
faculty want and by what they believe is 
good for them. Such preferences can be 
objectively ascertained, as was demonstrated 
in Part I of this paper. In addition, if 
funds permit, he should use his good judg- 
ment in providing as wide a selection of 
different editorial slants as possible to meet 
the needs of minority groups and to expose 
students to publications they may otherwise 
never have an opportunity to read. 

5Cf. Waples, Douglas, and others. What Reading 


Does to People, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 


By MARY H. CLAY 


Balancing Junior College Instruction 
with Library Support 


Miss Clay is librarian, Northeast Junior 
College of Louisiana State University, 
Monroe. 


HE SOUTHERN states have a reason to 
py ee pride in their development in the 
junior college field. In 1906 Kentucky 
was the first state in the country to formu- 
late standards for accrediting junior col- 
leges.2. In 1946-47 the southern region, as 
represented by Texas, had the largest state 
enrolment in private colleges, the largest 
increase in public junior college enrolment, 
and the largest number of new colleges.* 
Mississippi, with her planned statewide sys- 
tem of junior colleges, matched California 
in providing junior college advantages to 
each 96,000 of the population in 1940.* 

Among all regional groups the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has had the distinction of containing 
the largest number of regionally accredited 
junior colleges. In the official report of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges in 
1947 only 170 junior colleges were ac- 
credited by one of the five regional groups, 
with approximately 70 of these being in the 
South.° Wheeler has called attention to the 
fact that the Southern Association has at 
times led the country in understanding, high 
purpose, and requirements.* Although he 

1 Based on a paper read at the meeting of the South- 
ern Association of Junior Colleges, Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. 1, 1947. 

? American Council on Education. —— Junior 
Colleges. Washington, The Council, 1940. P 

* American Association of Junior Bh ” Junior 


a Directory, 1947. Washington, A.A.J.C., 1947, 


‘ , Council on Education. Op. 29. 


Association of Junior C Op. cit., 
p. 


was referring to school library training and 
practice, the comment is a_ tribute. 
Whether it is held that junior college edu- 
cation is an extension of secondary educa- 
tion or that it is a type of higher education, 
it is generally agreed that junior college li- 
braries need to provide facilities superior to 
those in the average high school. A first 
step for junior college librarians, therefore, 
in studying their role is to re-examine pres- 
ent standards. 

As chairman of the Junior College Li- 
braries Section of A.C.R.L., the writer 
initiated a study of regional and state library 
standards in 1946-47. Reports were re- 
ceived from five regions and California. 
The evidence in these reports indicates that 
standards for junior college libraries need to 
be raised in other official accreditation 
regions and in California. Since California 
lies outside of the official accreditation as- 
sociations, it had no formal standards except 
for the general requirements for colleges 
participating in state-aid funds. Summaries 
of the regional reports and other activities of 
the Junior College Libraries Section ap- 
peared in a mimeographed publication dis- 
tributed last year.’ The full report of the 
section’s committee for the southern region 
The data used in the 


* Wheeler, Joseph L. Progress and Problems in Li- 
ite New York, Carnegie Corporation, 1946, 


‘A. C.R.L. Junior Session. “Progress Report,” 
Vv. 1, 1946-47; ay, chairman. Mon- 
roe, La., P.O. Box y Mey he Section, 1947. 

R. L. College Section, Southern Regional 
Committee on Standards, 1946-47. “Suggestions for 
Revision in the Junior College ey F for the South- 
ern Association of Colleges; ed. by Lola R. Thomp- 
son, chairman. [Stephenville, Tex., 1947.] 


is also available.* 
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following discussion were obtained by ques- 
tionnaire to the 61 junior college librarians 
in colleges approved by the Southern Associa- 


tion. Forty-five replies were received, but 


only 35 were usable. 


Staff Standards and Service Loads 


Requirements for library staff may be 
examined on the basis of present standards: 
“The librarian should be a full-time library 
employee, have a degree in library science, 
.and have faculty rank.” With expansion 
of curricula additional teachers are em- 
ployed to handle the extra load. In the 
present Southern standards no mention is 
made of library staff expansion to meet a 
growing service load in a college library. 
In the American Library Association’s pub- 
lication School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow: Functions and Standards, issued 
in 1945, is the following statement: “A 
completely successful library requires a 
budget adequate to provide a staff of li- 
brarians and clerical assistants sufficient in 
number to administer the library and pro- 
vide consulting and advisory services to the 
students and faculty members.” While the 
exact number needed in a specific junior 
college will depend on a variety of local 
conditions, the implication in the present 
standard that one librarian is always ade- 
quate should be changed to provide for staff 
expansion to match other college growth. 
A study of college catalogs of the Southern 
accredited group reveals the presence of one 
private junior college with an enrolment of 
approximately 350 which has two full-time 
professionally-trained librarians and a third 
staff member with a college degree. 

In 1930 the group of junior college li- 
brarians in the American Library Associa- 
tion recommended the following in regard 
to personnel of library staff for junior col- 
leges of different sizes :® 


The Junior College Library. Chi- 


* Stone, Ermine. 
cago, A.L.A., 1932. 
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1. For the library of 500 students or less it is 

recommended that there should be two profes- 
sional librarians, supplemented by student help 
and clerical assistance. 
In the Southern colleges within this size 
range from which data were obtained it was 
found that only one college met this recom- 
mendation in 1946-47. 

2. For the library of s00 to 1ooo students 
there should be a librarian, three professional 
assistants, and clerical assistance. 

Data from questionnaires reveal that no 
colleges under 1000 in enrolment in the 
group provide a library staff of the recom- 
mended size. One college has two and one- 
half professional assistants and another has 
two professional assistants and one sub- 
professional. In the few Southern colleges 
with enrolments over 1000 there are two 
with professional staffs of three and two 
others with staff members of clerical or sub- 
professional grade. The standards provide 
for a sixth member of the professional staff 
for enrolments beyond 1500. But in each 
size group the staffs provided are smaller 
than those recommended for colleges on the 
basis of their enrolment and number of 
faculty members. In 1936-37 the group of 
colleges studied enrolled 10,334 students, 
or an average of 313 for the colleges re- 
sponding to this question. In 1946-47 the 
same institutions enrolled 21,580, with an 
average enrolment of 654. To take care 
of these enrolment increases, which have 
more than doubled, the average college in 
the group increased the faculty from 
eighteen in 1936-37 to thirty-four in 1946- 
47. These larger faculties also add to the 
service load of the library staffs. How do 
additions to the library staff compare to 
other increases? At the end of the com- 
parative period professional assistants held 
positions in only eight colleges, or less than 
one-fourth of the group. The median size 
of the library staff remains at one. Thus, 
nothing has been done to meet the increased 
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load on the libraries in most cases. More- 
over, in connection with student help pro- 
vided, libraries have lost in the period since 
1936-37, the N.Y.A. helpers and the adult 
W.P.A. workers, both formerly supplied by 
government funds without cost to the col- 
lege. ‘To add to the problem, a few col- 
leges have added classroom duties to the 
already burdened library staff. The returns 
on the questionnaire show that in seven of 
the colleges the librarian is not permitted to 
select student assistants. 


Salaries and Increases 


It is understood that the Commission on 
Secondary Education of the Southern Asso- 
ciation has ruled that, for purposes of salary 
scales and ranking, librarians holding the 
B.S. in Library Science, or B.L.S., repre- 
senting a fifth year of professional study 
beyond the first A.B. degree, should have 
the same recognition as faculty members 
with the master’s degree in other subject 
fields. Of the twenty-four replies concern- 
ing the degree to which the librarian’s salary 
had been increased as compared to that of 
other faculty members of equivalent train- 
ing and experience, seven or nearly one- 
third indicated that their salary increases 
had been less than that of the other faculty 
members. In answer to the question on the 
total increase in the librarian’s monthly 
salary over the decade, none received more 
of an increase than the librarian who started 
at $60.00 and at the end of sixteen years 
received $187.50. One Texas librarian re- 
plied that she had received an increase of 
100 per cent. As she gave no figure, her 
salary increase could not be included in 
these summaries. Eighteen of the salary 
increases were less than $65.00 a month for 
the entire ten years. Three Texas colleges 
raised their librarians’ salaries $100.00 and 
over per month, but not in excess of the 
record $127.50 for another state. The 


average raise for those responding amounted 
to $53.43 for ten years. The average 
monthly increase in one year thus comes to 
$5.34. According to a Nov. 22, 1947, re- 
lease from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the rise in food prices has brought the 
food index for September 1947 to 203.5 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average.”” 

These conditions are directly responsible 
for the considerable turnover of staffs in 
junior college libraries. Five of the colleges 
changed librarians three times; two others 
changed four times. There are many single 
resignations in the librarianships and as- 
sistantships. Junior college librarians are 
finding that senior colleges, public libraries, 
special libraries, and even high school li- 
braries are offering more attractive salaries. 
For example, the Texas State Department 
of Education indicates that the following 
salaries are being actually received this 
year :"* 

San Antonio—s5 high schools paying $400 
per month. 

Houston—8 high schools paying between 
$3000 and approximately $4000 per year. 

Dallas— 4 high schools paying $3000 and 
above, and 1 paying $4000. 


Inadequacy of Specified Number of Vol- 
umes and Per Capita Book Expenditures 


In regard to holdings, which we also be- 
lieve need reconsideration, the present stand- 
ards require that “the small junior college 


should have 4000 volumes.” While junior 
college libraries do not need the quantity of 
volumes that senior colleges do for research, 
the cost of keeping the collection in good 
condition by replacement of worn copies, 
binding of reference periodicals, and pur- 
chasing the important new books needed for 
the various courses and for cultural reading 
Indo Haken Times, Nov. 23, 1947, p. 22, “Price 

“™ Source: Letter from Mattie Ruth Moore, director 


of school libraries, Texas State Department of Educa- 
tion, on Nov. 24, 1947. 
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is a significant item in a college budget. 
While the present requirement of $2.50 
per capita for expenditures for books, pe- 
riodicals and binding has served a useful 
purpose in building the initial book collec- 
tions in Southern libraries, such a quantita- 
tive yardstick will not measure the adequacy 
of a library for the educational program of 
a particular institution. Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, president, Southern Association 
of Colleges in 1947 and a former secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges for sixteen years, has commented on 
the proper basis for determining the size of 
a library as follows: 

The requirement of a given number of 
books per student enrolled is open to serious 
question, whether the requirement be on a 
flat scale of five books per student or on a 
graduated scale. The chief factor in deter- 
mining the size of the library should be the 
curriculum. The size of the student body 
becomes a factor only as enrolments in spe- 
cific courses require more duplicate copies 
of the books necessary for such courses.'? 


Curriculum and the Library 


Through the cooperation of Dr. James 
Reynolds and three graduate students in the 
junior college field, data were collected for 
the same group of colleges under considera- 
tion. College catalogs available at Peabody 
were analyzed. Comparable information 
for a representative group of sixteen colleges 
reveals the following trends in the curricula 
for the decade from 1936-37 through 
1946-47: 


Percentage 
of Increase 


1936-37 1946-47 
Total number of 
curricular offer- 


ings by group tor 161 59-4 


Libraries in the Accredited 
High Schools of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States: A Report of 
the Status of High School Libraries with Respect to 
the New Library Standards of the Association. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., George Peabody College, Development 
Surveys and Field Studies, 1930, p. 5. 


Campbell, Doak S. 
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Total number dif- 
ferent semester 
hours offered in 
group 

Average number 
hours per insti- 
tution 


3046 5056 


190 316 66.3 


These figures indicate that there has been 
a decided increase in course offerings. From 
the questionnaires it was learned that only 
one-fourth of the librarians are members of 
curriculum committees. In fact, in one- 
third of the colleges no such committees 
have been established. In nearly one-half of 
the colleges the librarians reported that new 
courses were added to the curricula in col- 
leges which have inadequate library re- 
sources. It is obvious that $2.50 per capita 
cannot meet increased needs of new courses. 
We do not argue for a narrow curriculum if 
the college has financial resources to support 
broad library purchases. 


Other Factors 


Among other recent factors which have 
the library side of the instructional scales 
calling for increases in library budgets are 
the following: 


1. “Operating costs of libraries have in- 
creased 50 per cent since 1940,” according to 
Carl H. Milam, former Executive Secretary of 
the American Library Association."* “Such 
a reduction in buying power of libraries would 
be serious at any time. It is tragic in this 
period when the U.S. and the world need a 
great improvement and expansion of the agen- 
cies of communication, information, and educa- 
tion.” Twelve librarians, or approximately 
one-third of the group, responding in time for 
tabulation, indicated that teachers complained 
that book funds are now insufficient to meet 
the needs of their departments. Several noted 
that most departments reported that ade- 
quate funds were not available. 

2. On the national level the percentage of 
special students in junior college has increased 


8 A.L.A. press release, Oct. 21, 1947, on American 
Library Association’s Annual Report, 1946-47. 
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from 15 per cent in 1937 to 47.6 per cent in 
1947. This has resulted in requests for eve- 
ning hours of opening, special reserve book 
regulations, greater duplication of titles, and 
more demands on the staff. 

3. The introduction of audio-visual aids in 
instruction has created demands upon libraries 
to stock and service these expensive, but im- 
portant tools. Use of these aids during the 
war has accelerated the spread of their adop- 
tion in colleges. 

4. The rapid development of terminal and 
semiprofessional training in the junior col- 
leges call for book and periodical purchases of 
a different type than those needed in general 
and preprofessional work of the first two 
years, thereby adding to the cost of proper 
library development. 

5. Instead of temporary makeshift solu- 
tions of problems created by the large veteran 
enrolment in junior colleges, prominent edu- 
cational leaders suggest permanent programs 
in these institutions. In evaluating the possi- 
ble expansion in junior college education, 
President J. B. Conant of Harvard wrote, 
“Here we have the most exciting area of edu- 
cational activity and one that holds great 
promise for the future.”'* President T. S. 
Painter, of the University of Texas, stated 
recently that in selecting the faculty, he will 
concentrate on graduate and upper level fac- 
ulty because the junior colleges are taking 
over more and more of education at the lower 
college level.*® 

6. Adequate library budgets are needed to 
provide materials and services to meet the 
changed methods of teaching and rapid ex- 
pansion in fields of knowledge which make 
“the whole library the textbook” for the 
modern student, according to President 
Sproul of California.'* Pioneer work in in- 
tegration of the library and instructional pro- 
grams has been done by a junior college— 
Stephens College of Missouri. Dean B. 

“Conant, J. B. Public Education and the Structure 
of american Society. New York, Columbia University, 
" a College News Letter, v. 4, Nov. 6, 
1947, D. 3-4. 

* McCrum, Blanche P. An Estimate of Standards 


fr College Library. Lexington, Va., Washington and 
1937, 3- 


Lamar Johnson reports a library staff budget 
last year of approximately $30,000. While 
that figure may be unattainable for most 
junior college libraries now, it is indicative 
of the cost of adequate library service for the 
educational program of one particular junior 
college. Former President Wood of Stephens 
had a broad vision of the educational possi- 
bilities of his library and backed up his vision 
with budgetary support. “Satisfactory school 
or college library service is dependent upon 
adequate financial resources. The school (or 
college) administrator cannot expect maxi- 
mum results with minimum expenditures.”'’ 


Summary 


The evidence available shows that the 
support of the junior college libraries has 
not kept pace with the growth in enrol- 
ments, number of faculty members and 
course offerings. Demands upon the college 
library service can only be way below par. 
Costs for personnel, books, supplies and 
equipment continue to rise, and the only 
way out is increased budgets.** As presi- 
dents and deans and boards of trustees rec- 
ognize this situation, which has been grow- 
ing progressively worse in most cases during 
the decade from 1937 through 1947, active 
steps will be essential to balance the finan- 
cial support of the library to match the 
much heavier load the junior college library 
is now carrying. Administrators wanting 
truly adequate library service will need to 
add dollars on the library side of the budget 
in proportion to the growing significance of 
the library in junior college instruction. 

™ School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow: Func- 
tions and Standards. Chicago, A.L.A., 1945. 

% Since this paper was read in December 1947, the 
American Library Association Council, on Jan. 31, 1948, 
revised the Minimum Library Standards for 1948. The 
minimum salary expenditure per unit of service load 
(for the first 1000 units at the junior college level) was 
raised from $8 to $11 in recognition of the “failure of 
library salaries to keep up with living costs.”” The 


service load is figured at ome unit for each regular 


gd college student and five for each faculty mem- 


t. A.L.A. Bulletin, 42:104-07, March 1948. 
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By WERNER B. ELLINGER 


An Inexpensive Microprint Reader 


Dr. Ellinger is on the staff of the Subject 
Cataloging Division, Library of Congress. 


MICROCOPYING process and a micro- 

copy reader which appear interesting 

in view of the recent discussions of micro- 

photographic methods of documentation’ 

are described in a small book? which, al- 

though published in 1940, was only recently 
received at the Library of Congress. 

The author succeeded in building a 
camera which allows varying the format of 
the exposures and controlling their sequence. 
Thus, one may proceed from photographing 
a newspaper to photographing a pocket-size 
book merely by changing the format, while 
the rate of reduction remains constant. 
With automatic shutter release and film 
transport, one hundred pages can be photo- 
graphed in about fifteen minutes. 

As standard size for the film or plate 
the author recommends the adoption of a 
format of 9 X 12 cm. (3 5/8” X 4 3/4”) 
and a reduction rate of 1 : 20. This allows 
the reproduction of more than 11 square 
feet, corresponding to about 15 newspaper 
pages or 150 pages of a reference book of 
customary size, plus extra space for the 
title, on one piece of cut film. 

In the construction of a suitable reading 
machine, principal consideration was given 
to achieving a legible image at normal read- 
ing distance, and at the same time to saving 


'Cf. in particular: Rider, Fremont. The Scholar 
and the Future of the Research Library. New York, 
Hadham Press, 1944, and the ensuing work of the 
Microcard Committee which was established to explore 
the potentialities of the proposals in this work. 

2 Goebel, Joseph, Schrift. _etter, Mikrokopie. Mainz, 
Druck der Mainzer Presse, 1940. 
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space and material. The result is the ap- 
paratus shown in the illustration. When 
not in use, the machine forms a_ box 
4” X 6” X 12” in size, small enough to be 
carried in a briefcase. To operate the 
device, the front is removed and assembled 
to form a stand. The cover, which has 
a mirror on the inside, is mounted on it. 
The film or plate is held by a frame against 
a translucent screen and can be moved in 
any direction without losing its proper 
alignment. A light behind the screen pro- 
jects the image on the mirror from which 
it is reflected either on a projection screen 
or on a piece of white cardboard on the 
table in front of the reader. Varying de- 
grees of magnification can be achieved 
simply by moving the mirror. The image 
can be magnified even beyond the size of 
the original, a possibility particularly de- 
sirable in the case of small print. If it 
is desired to limit the image to one page 
or two opposite pages, the undesired parts 
may be cut off by a mask and the illusion 
created that the book lies opened on the 
table. (See illustration. ) 

Besides being a reading device the ap- 
paratus can be put to a number of other 
uses. If the image is projected on sensitized 
paper, drawings or copies can be made from 
it. Brought into proper position, the ma- 
chine can serve as a music stand. A com- 
position can thus be played from a single 
sheet of film rather than from voluminous 
scores. The device can further be used 
as a projector for any transparencies re- 
quiring a magnification from 20 to 50 times. 
It is able to hold 200 stereoscopic pictures. 
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The following are some of the advantages 
claimed by the inventor as compared with 
earlier methods of microfilm documenta- 
tion: (a) the saving of storage space occu- 
pied by cut film as compared with that 
required for cinefilm, and the possibility 
of filing cut film in card drawers and using 
it in a vertical file; (b) the possibility of 
binding or framing cut film and of mailing 
it in letter envelopes; (c) the greater ease 
of referring to individual pages than is pos- 
sible on 35mm. cinefilm, and the resulting 
saving of wear and tear; (d) the great 
resistance of glass to heat and deteriora- 
tion, when glass plates, in particular the 
unbreakable kind, are used in lieu of film; 
(e) the protection which can be given to 
color film by keeping it between glass; 
(f) the simple operation, compactness, and 
low cost of the reading machine, which 
make it suitable for home use. 

A comparison of the method of micro- 
reproduction described here with the widely 
discussed and somewhat similar reproduc- 
tion on Microcards must, in view of the 
lack of adequate information on details of 
operation and cost of manufacture,’ be 
rather hypothetical. Nevertheless, the fol- 
lowing differences may be noted. 

The Goebel method, in contrast to the 
production of Microcards, does not require 
the destruction of the original publication 
and therefore is suitable for the microrepro- 
duction of rare or unique materials; the 
production of Microcards, since it requires 
the dissection of two copies of the publica- 
tion to be processed, at least with the 
method employed at the present time, is 
necessarily limited to pamphlets and other 
expendable materials. With the Goebel 
method, the process of laying out the pages 
for photographing is not required. Film 


on the ny of the one described here, at a sales 
price of about $40. 


or glass plates permit greater reduction, 
and they present, at any rate of reduction, 
a clearer image than sensitized paper. They 
also lend themselves readily to color re- 
productions. The reading device described 
here appears considerably less expensive 


Ss. aii 


than the reading machines developed thus 
far for use with Microcards. Because of 
its adaptability to various uses as mentioned 
above, the machine may be useful in the 
library, the lecture room, the home, per- 
haps even the concert hall. A file of cut 
film is more durable and suffers less from 
rough handling than cards. Against these 
advantages must be held the greater ease 
with which Microcards can be filed and 
located, and the lower cost of Microcard 
stock compared with that of film. How- 
ever, since all other costs are considerably 
less in the case of the Goebel method than 
in that of Microcards, the difference in 


(Continued on page 45) 
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By RAYNARD C. SWANK 


University of Oregon Statutes and 
Supplementary Library Policies 
Relating to the Professional 


Library Staff 


Dr. Swank, director, Stanford University 
Libraries, wrote this article while librarian 
of the University of Oregon. 


HE FOLLOWING statement of selected 
personnel policies, which are now in 
effect at the University of Oregon Library, 
consists of: (a) excerpts from the 4dmin- 
istrative Code‘ of the Oregon State System 


of Higher Education, and (b) supple- 
mentary interpretations affecting the pro- 


fessional library staff. The quotations 
from the Administrative Code apply gen- 
erally to the academic staffs of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Oregon State College, and 
other institutions in the state system, 
within which professional librarians have 
held academic ranks since 1932. 


Tenure 


Administrative Code, K-8a. Academic Staff. 
Members of the academic staff below the rank 
of assistant professor are generally appointed 
on one-year tenure unless in individual cases 
there is a definite understanding to the con- 
trary. On recommendation of the executive 
head of the institution and the chancellor and 
the approval of the board, members of the 
academic staff of the rank of assistant profes- 
sor or above may be placed on_ indefinite 
tenure. 


Board of Higher Education. Ad- 


Oregon Siate 
price of about $40. 
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Working Hours 


Administrative Code, K-ga. Aca’:mic. Be- 
cause of the varied nature of the work, no 
attempt is made to define the exact number of 
working hours of administrative, instructional, 
research, or extension workers. All such staff 
members are expected to give the institution 
their undivided efforts, free from outside in- 
terests that interfere with their ability to 
render the institution maximum service. De- 
termination of time of service is the responsi- 
bility of the executive head of the institution. 

Library policy. a. According to the gen- 
eral regulation applicable to the academic 
staff, no definite working hours are prescribed 
for the professional members of the library 
staff, the measure of their service being the 
degree to which they fulfill the responsibilities 
of their individual jobs and devote their maxi- 
mum efforts to the advancement of the 
library program, broadly conceived. 

b. Responsibility for determining the ade- 
quacy of services rendered by staff members 
rests immediately with the department heads. 

c. It is recognized that the nature of the 
work in some departments necessitates intra- 
departmental working schedules of varying 
lengths and degrees of exactness, for example, 
at service points and where the duties of 
several staff members are interdependent. 
Intra-departmental schedules, where necessary 
for adequate service, will be arranged by the 
department heads. It is expected that regu- 
larly recurring schedules will be kept as short 
as possible in order to allow maximum 
freedom to staff members in the organization 
of other phases of their jobs. 
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d. Attendance at faculty, committee, and 
other meetings of an official character, is in- 
terpreted as a responsibility of staff members 
in che performance of their regular jobs. 


Vacations 


Administrative Code, K-10. Vacation priv- 
ilege is defined to mean absence from duty for 
the purpose of recreation and rest for a limited 
period during which regular compensation is 
received. Vacation privilege is not cumulative 
from year to year. Vacation privilege is not 
open to employees not serving for twelve 
months of the year. 

Administrative Code, K-10a. Academic 
Staff. Staff members in the academic classifi- 
cation who are appointed on a twelve-months 
basis are eligible for one month’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s sefvice. 

Library policy. For all staff members, the 
vacation month is interpreted as twenty-seven 
working days and is computed on the basis 
of a six-day week. Institutional holidays are 
not regarded as working days. 


Sabbatical Leave 


Administrative Code, K-12. After six years 
of continuous service as a regular full-time 
member of the staff of any of the institutions 
of higher learning under the control of the 
state board of higher education, a staff mem- 
ber may be granted leave of absence not to 
exceed one year, better to fit himself for 
service to his institution and the state. Pro- 
fessorial rank is defined as that of assistant 
professor or above. (See Administrative Code 
for further details.) 


Arrangements in Case of Illness 


Administrative Code, K-13. Arrangements 
to care for the work of a staff member in- 
capacitated by illness over a period longer than 
one month must have the approval of the 
executive head of the institution. 

Library policy. No definite period of sick 
leave is specified. 

a. Arrangements to care for the work of a 
staff member incapacitated by illness over a 
period longer than two weeks at one time must 
have the approval of the librarian. 

b. Recurring brief illnesses, including dental 
and medical appointments, must be reported 
to the librarian by the department head when, 


in their cumulative effect, they begin to inter- 
fere with adequate service. Adjustments will 
be made on the merits of each case. 


Privileges of Staff Members 


Administrative Code, K-16a. Academic 
Work. Full-time staff members may have the 
privilege of registering for class work on the 
following conditions: Staff members on a 
regular salary basis, other than graduate as- 
sistants, scholars, and fellows, must make 
application for the privilege of carrying work 
for credit, such application to be approved by 
the department head and the dean, and sub- 
stituted for approval to the executive head of 
the institution before being filed in the regis- 
trar’s office. In general, full-time staff mem- 
bers shall not carry work involving more than 
three term hours of credit; five term hours 
shall be the maximum. Requests may be in 
the form of a letter and should make clear the 
subjects and credits for which registration is 
requested. It is assumed that the regular 
duties of the staff member will not be inter- 
fered with. 

Administrative Code, K-16b. Auditing. 
“Auditor” privileges are accorded staff mem- 
bers under the same general procedures as 
provided above (no special application to the 
executive office). Auditors are not expected 
to participate in the class discussions, and their 
presence should in no way interfere with the 
class program. 

Library policy. a. Auditors are expected 
to report their activities to the department 
head, who will relay the information to the 
librarian for the record. 

b. Every reasonable effort should be made 
to adjust working schedules in such a way as 
to accommodate staff members who wish to 
attend classes, whether or not for credit, 
which will contribute to better performance on 
the job. 


Holidays 


Administrative Code, K-17. The following 
are institutional holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Memorial Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day. On these 
days all employees compensated on an annual 
or monthly basis are excused from regula 
institutional work, except where their duties 

(Continued on page 45) 
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By ELMER M. GRIEDER 


State University Libraries and 
Regional Education 


Mr. Grieder is librarian, West Virginia 
University. 


I. The Proposal for Regional Education 


HE current discussions regarding the 
establishment of regional centers for 
postgraduate higher education involve a 
radical departure in American university 
organization. If the proposals on which 
this discussion is based materialize in action, 
the private, municipal, and individual state 
universities will be joined by a fourth 
type, the cooperative enterprise jointly ad- 
ministered and supported by several states, 
for the specific purpose of supplying facili- 
ties for graduate and professional education 
which no one state can provide adequately. 
This idea originated in the South. A 
strong motivating influence was undoubtedly 
exercised by the desire to fulfill the require- 
ments laid down by the courts in such cases 
as that of Ada Sipuel, a Negro student who 
attempted to enroll in the University of 
Oklahoma law school, without breaking 
down the existing segregation of white and 
Negro students. The law school created 
by the state of Oklahoma in response to the 
demand that it provide equal facilities for 
Negroes has been declared inferior to the 
school at the University. This general 
problem, which faces the South in many 
fields of instruction, was complicated by the 
fact that the administration of Meharry 
Medical College at Nashville recently an- 
nounced that unless help on a large scale 
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were obtained the school could no longer 
operate, since its private endowment and 
other income were insufficient to meet ex- 
penses. Meharry is the only medical school, 
other than that of Howard University, 
which offers extensive opportunities to 
Negroes, and its closing was at once recog- 
nized as a threat to the well-being of the 
South. The long-range problem of equal 
educational opportunity took on the char- 
acter of an immediate crisis. 

The first concrete measure toward its 
solution was the signing of a compact drawn 
up at a conference called by Governor 
Caldwell of Florida. Fifteen states partici- 
pated: Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Oklahoma. This compact is printed in the 
hearings of a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate, Eightieth Congress, Second Session. 
The hearings, held on March 12 and 13, 
1948, were called to consider S.J. Res. 191, 
which provided for approval of the compact, 
a step which such interstate action requires. 
Included in the transcript is a brief history 
of the proposal embodied in the compact, 
from which the information in the following 
paragraphs is taken. 

Briefly, the compact itself provides for the 
creation of a Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, “the members of which 
board shall consist of the governor of each 
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state, ex-officio, and two additional citizens 
of each state to be appointed by the governor 
thereof, at least one of whom shall be 
selected from the field of education.” The 
duties of the board are “to submit plans 
and recommendations to the states from 
time to time for their approval and adoption 
by appropriate legislative action for the de- 
velopment, establishment, acquisition, op- 
eration, and maintenance of educational 
schools and institutions within the geo- 
graphical limits of the regional area of the 
states, of such character and type and for 
such educational purposes, professional, 
technological, scientific, literary, or other- 
wise, as they may deem and determine to 
be proper, necessary, or advisable.” Title 
to such institutions would be vested in the 
board, and they would be supported jointly 
by the participating states in proportion to 
the populations as determined by the Bureau 
of Census, or on some other mutually satis- 
factory basis. Separate agreements between 
two or more states are permissible under 
the terms of the compact. There is, of 
course, much more to it than this; regula- 
tions are laid down for the adherence or 
withdrawal of states and the terms of office 
of board members are stated. ‘The essence 
of the plan, however, lies in the provisions 
given above. 

The racial problem is neither stated nor 
implied in the agreement. It naturally arose 
at the hearings, and tended somewhat to 
becloud consideration of the broader merits 
of the idea, as Governor Caldwell observed. 
On March 4 a conference at Gainesville 
was occupied with lengthy discussions re- 
garding the general value of interstate co- 
operation in higher education. Owen D. 
Young, Dr. Oliver Carmichael, and Dr. 
Fred McCuistion strongly advocated it as 
a means of overcoming recognized deficien- 
cies without reference to race. At the 
hearings Governor Caldwell spoke of the 


shortage of mining schools in the South, 
Dr. Raymond Paty of the lack of facilities 
for dental training, and Senator Johnston 
of the general need for technical institutions. 
All these men expressed the belief that co- 
operation offered much more than an ex- 
pedient for continuing segregation. The 
following section is based on the opinion 
that the idea must be taken in the broadest 
application as a method of overcoming a 
serious lack of facilities for high-level re- 
search and professional training in many 
areas of the country. 


Il. State University Libraries in Regional 
Groupings 


The exact effect of a regional develop- 
ment on existing state universities depends 
on the scope and character of new institu- 
tions. It is possible that some will find 
themselves resembling good undergraduate 
colleges, although a certain amount of grad- 
uate work will probably always have to be 
carried on in local schools, if only because 
many students and faculty members will 
continue to have local interests, such as the 
history or geology of particular states. It 
can scarcely be denied that regional uni- 
versities will tend to minimize the growth 
of state universities in certain directions, 
a limitation which will be shared by li- 
braries. In those areas of learning which 
are already well developed locally there is 
less likely to be a serious restriction ; it will 
be felt more acutely in fields which are 
comparatively undeveloped. 

Regional cooperation will exert its great- 
est appeal in those geographical areas which 
are most deficient in facilities for advanced 
postgraduate study, and between individual 
states the appeal will vary with the situ- 
ation of the university. If the latter has 
several good schools in operation, the fields 
in which it will wish to cooperate will be 
fewer than if it has few or no graduate 
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schools, in which case it will probably have 
also a library inadequate to support ex- 
tensive graduate work. ‘There are no exact 
quantitative or qualitative standards for a 
good research library, and it seems that 
an appraisal must always depend on what 
the university is attempting to do. The 
standards, in short, are relative rather than 
exact. It can be accepted, however, that 
the development of graduate work is limited 
by the collections available for students and 
faculty. Universities with small libraries are 
restricted in their undertakings, just as they 
are restricted by a lack of laboratories or 
other physical requirements. Therefore, a 
consideration of small state university li- 
braries will provide at least a clue to those 
areas in which cooperative developments 
seem most likely to occur, and will point 
out the areas which seem most likely to 
profit by them. 

As a starting point, the figures given in 
The American Library Directory, 1045, 
reveal that in 1944 the median library 
among forty-six state university collections 
possessed about 255,000 volumes. This 
figure is probably about 300,000 now, since 
Oklahoma, with 254,671 in 1944, had 
280,978 in 1947, and Florida had 246,118 
and 292,396 in the same two years.’ For 
purposes of this discussion the below-median 
libraries will be considered “small,” though 
a very good case can be made for regarding 
much larger collections as inadequate for 
extensive graduate programs. The catalogs 
of eleven of these institutions, scattered in 
all parts of the country, show that six of the 
eleven offer the degree of Ph.D., and three 
that of M.D. Three universities have one 
professional graduate school, in each case a 
two-year medical school; three have two 
professional graduate schools, and two have 


110947 figures are taken from Statistics of Southern 
College and University Libraries, 1946-47. _ Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Library, Decem- 
ber 1947. 
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three. Three offer no such instruction. 
Graduate study at the doctoral level is gen- 
erally limited to a few fields, while masters’ 
work is offered in a great many. In view 
of present enrolments it is probable that all 
these small schools are subject to a good 
deal of pressure for expansion of their 
graduate and professional programs. 

In connection with this last point, it is 
generally expected that enrolments at all 
levels will remain higher than they were 
before the war. Even though they may 
decline somewhat from present peaks, there 
is at least a short-term probability that 
demands for graduate instruction will be 
very heavy as veteran undergraduates pro- 
gress in their studies. The following figures 
from West Virginia University do not prove 
a trend, but they illustrate a situation which 
one below-median library must face: 


Under- Per Upper- Per Per 
classmen Cent classmen Cent GraduateCent 
2439 69.2 843 23.90 244 6.9 
4524 60.9 1496 23.1 453 7.0 
4162 60.0 2267 32.6 sir 7-4 


1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 

The figures for 1947-48 show a decrease 
of 9.9 per cent in the proportion of under- 
classmen, with increases of 9.5 per cent and 
.4 per cent for upperclassmen and graduate 
students respectively, as compared with 
1946-47. Considering that the total en- 
rolment is about double that for 1939-40, 
a greatly increased pressure for all kinds of 
reading matter can be expected in the im- 
mediate future, and is already manifesting 
itself. Since the library has always been 
much better equipped for undergraduate 
than for graduate study, the emphasis of 
this demand will be on materials for ad- 
vanced research. Speculation regarding 
more or less permanent levels of enrolment 
at various grades must be deferred until 
the evidence of a few more years is avail- 
able. 

Of the fifteen states which subscribed to 
the compact of February, eight have uni- 
versity libraries falling below the median 
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size, and seven have libraries lying above 
it. There remain fifteen university libraries 
below the median and not yet concerned 
in regional planning. If the entire group 
of twenty-three below-median collections is 
analyzed the possibilities of regional group- 
ing are striking. The universities to which 
they belong are not located in a single 
region, and in fact the fifteen Southern 
states can hardly be called that. They 
stretch from Texas to Maryland. His- 
torically, economically, culturally, and 
sociologically they vary greatly. Their 
common factor is the presence in each state 
of a large Negro population. 

Several logical groups emerge rather than 
one cohesive group. If to the twenty-three 
libraries a few lying just above the median 
are added, much strength is added to several 
groups. In the illustration below, the letter 
a indicates universities with libraries of 
below-median size; & indicates those with 
larger collections. ‘The names of states 
which have subscribed to the compact are 
italicized. Several of these have large and 
excellent universities, and the degree to 
which they will wish to cooperate in under- 
takings not connected with Negro education 
is perhaps doubtful. They have at least 
expressed an interest in regional cooperative 
projects, and are therefore included in the 
listing. 

A Regional Grouping of University Libraries 
1. a. Maine, New MHampshire, Vermont, 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 

land (no university) 

. Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, 

Pennsylvania (no university) 

. Virginia 

. South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 

. North Carolina 

. Mississippi, Tennessee 

. Kentucky, Alabama 

. Arkansas, Oklahoma 

. Louisiana, Texas 

. North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho 


b. Montana 
7. a. Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico 


This division includes every university 
with a below-median library, and all the 
Southern states signing the compact. In 
these days of easy communication it is per- 
haps unnecessary to consider convenience 
of location unless accessibility is an impor- 
tant factor. This would be the case, for 
example, if professors at a regional institu- 
tion were also expected to teach at a local 
university. The larger the groupings the 
more economically first-rate facilities could 
be provided. The alignment given above 
is thus intended less as a practical proposal 
than as an illustration of the possibilities 
which accidents of location offer for group- 
ing the institutions which have most to 
gain from cooperative effort. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the 
institutions listed above are making efforts 
to expand their graduate programs. ‘The 
difficulties which lie in their paths are in- 
dicated by the fact that of the twenty-three 
states with submedian libraries, seventeen 
fall below the median for state general 
revenues and for public library expenditures 
from state funds; and twenty fall below 
the median for state school expenditures.* 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- 
vania, which are high in the ranking by 
revenues, are special cases. All have fine 
private universities, and all have had until 
recently state colleges. The first two have 
lately undertaken to form universities on 
these foundations, and Pennsylvania State 
College is actually a university in all but 
name. In descending the scale of libraries 
smaller state revenues are encountered. 
Universities having the smallest ten libraries 
are in states which rank from thirty down- 
ward in the revenue scale, except for Massa- 


7U.S. Bureau of Census. State Finances, 10946. 
Compendium. Washington, Government Printing Office 
1947. 
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chusetts and Connecticut. It appears that 
the smaller the library the smaller the re- 
sources which can be expected for university 
development, as well as other governmental 
services, 


III. Summary 


The following points emerge regarding 
interstate cooperation in higher education 
with special reference to the state university 
libraries which might be involved: 


1. The idea of regional cooperation in ad- 
vanced levels of higher education, while 
strongly motivated by the desire to continue 
the practice of racial segregation, has gone 
beyond that objective. Its application to the 
general problem of providing university fa- 
cilities which are not available in large areas 
of the country has been advocated and is 
permissible under the compact of February 8, 
1948, between fifteen Southern states. 

2. Figures for 1944, with estimates to 1948, 
show that about one-half the state uni- 
versity libraries of the country have less than 
300,000 volumes. A considerable part of this 
group, on the basis of a sampling of eleven 
institutions, offers work up to the Ph.D. 
degree, and supports one or more graduate 


professional schools. It is obvious that for 
existing programs and for expansion these 
institutions are seriously handicapped with 
regard to library resources. 

3. Enrolments are expected to remain at 
levels substantially higher than those of pre- 
war years. On a short-term basis a larger 
proportion of upperclassmen and graduate 
students can be expected; on a long-term 
basis the predictions are more doubtful, 
though the higher general enrolment levels 
will mean increased demands for all reading 
materials. This pressure will be felt with 
special force in those collecting areas which 
are, and usually have been, given less atten- 
tion in smaller universities. Such areas in- 
clude the high-level research literature in a 
number of subject fields. 

4. The twenty-three below-median _li- 
braries can be grouped into coherent regional 
divisions. The Southern states subscribing 
to the compact of February 8 fall into several 
groups rather than one. The remaining states, 
with the addition of a few possessing libraries 
just above the median size, can be similarly 
aligned. The institutions which support the 
libraries are likely to be those which also re- 
quire extensive additions to their research fa- 
cilities, and therefore have most to gain from 
cooperation with others in the same situation. 


Microprint Reader 
(Continued from page 38) 


cost between film and paper is insignificant 
except in the case of mass reproduction. 
Whether in the end film or Microcards 
will prove more suitable for library use 
will depend not only on their relative degree 
of satisfactory performance and the rela- 


tive cost of production, maintenance, and 
use, but also upon the manner of distribu- 
tion of microreproductions and reading ma- 
chines, and, last but not least, upon their 
acceptance by the library user as substitutes 
for the printed page. 


Oregon Statutes 
(Continued from page 40) 


are of such character that release is not prac- 
ticable, in which case the same amount of time 
may be allowed at another date. Student re- 
cesses in addition to the days above named 
do not constitute institutional holidays. 


Professional Activities 
Administrative Code, K-19. No full-time 
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employee in the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education or of any of the institutions 
thereof shall engage in any outside activity 
which substantially interferes with his regular 
duties. Prior to acceptance of any employ- 
ment involving time or honorarium, the indi- 
vidual concerned shall secure the approval of 
the executive head of the institution. 
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The Technical Services Division in 
Libraries: A Symposium 


7. rapid development of technical services (or processes) divisions in American 
libraries has been of interest to many administrators. The following six papers and 
summary, prepared for the program of June 18, 1948, of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, at Atlantic City, N.J., were abridged and edited for use in College and 
Research Libraries. Mr. Cohen is senior cataloger, Rutgers University; Mr. Custer, 
assistant librarian in charge of processing, Detroit Public Library; Miss Brown, head of 
processing, Brookline Public Library, Mass.; Mr. Kilpatrick, associate director of libraries, 
State University of lowa; Miss Kenny, chief of technical services division, Brooklyn 
College Library; Miss Winter, assistant librarian, U.S. Bureau of the Budget Library; 
and Dr. Logdson, assistant director of libraries (technical services), Columbia University 
Libraries.—The Editor. 


By JOSEPH LORENCE COHEN 


A General Consideration of the Technical Services 
Division in Libraries 


Two provocative articles which have ap- 
peared in recent library literature are “Mid- 
west Reaches for the Stars,” by Ralph 
Ellsworth and Norman Kilpatrick’ and “The 
Catalog Department in the Library Organi- 
zation,’ by Raynard C. Swank.? Both of 
these papers discuss current and possible li- 
brary organizational techniques. They have 
a point in common which is the basis for the 
topic under review, namely, cooperation and 
centralization in the area of librarianship 
commonly called the technical processes or 
services. Ellsworth and Kilpatrick propose 
an interlibrary cooperative program whereby 
acquisitions and cataloging would be central- 
ized in a regional library unit. Swank is 
concerned with centralization of acquisitional 
work and other processing activities in a 
single library. 

The trend toward the unification of order 
work and cataloging is a recent one. So 
widely has it grown in its short history of 
about ten years that our thinking in regard 
to the division or department of technical 


1College and Research Libraries 9:136-44, April 


1948. 
2 Library Quarterly 18:24-32, January 1948. 


services now probably overshadows many 
other topics in librarianship. 

The technical services may be considered 
as all of those processes which incorporate 
into a library collection any items selected 
for it. Books and films, broadsides and seri- 
als, recordings and maps, after being ac- 
quired, must be cataloged, classified, stored, 
bound, shelved in order to be of use to the 
library's public. In view of the increase in 
the size and scope of library collections, these 
procedures have been judged of such a nature 
as to make it more efficient for libraries to 
consider them within a centralized unit. 

Reference may be made here to Swank’s 
analysis of the relationship between the acqui- 
sition and cataloging departments of libraries. 
He notes the following four points: 

First, the catalog and acquisition departments 

bear a historical relationship to each other 
in that they existed first... . 

Second, the acquisitional and cataloging 
processes bear a sequential relationship to 
each other. They comprise the first and 
second steps in a sequence of processes of 
which the end result is a book in the read- 
er’s hand. .., 
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Third, . . . the catalog and acquisition de- 
partments are alike in that neither meets 
the public to any extent. .. . 

Finally, there are similarities in the kind of 
work done in the catalog and acquisition 
departments. We call them “technical” de- 
partments, meaning . . . that their modal 
or typical operations are more formal, de- 
tailed, and susceptible to codification than 
those of the service departments, or that a 
larger amount of subprofessional or me- 
chanical processes is carried on. 


This paper will not attempt, for the most 
part, to evaluate the unified “technical serv- 
ices division,” but rather to report statistical 
data obtained by a questionnaire last spring 
from a group of libraries. 

Twenty-six libraries have thus far com- 
pleted the rather extensive questionnaire. 
The information provided by them serves as 
the basis for the discussion which follows. 
Consideration is given to: (1) the incidence 
and size of libraries having technical services 
divisions, (2) the reasons for establishing 
them, (3) aspects of their organization and 
personnel, and (4) some of the observed 
effects of reorganization upon readers’ serv- 
ices.* 


Incidence 


From the responses to the original letter 
it was discovered that there are forty-seven 
libraries which have had a technical services 
division established. These libraries are lo- 
cated in twenty-three states, Washington, 
D.C., and in Hawaii, with a concentration 
in the Northeast and in the Midwest. Of 
these forty-seven libraries, eighteen are public 
libraries, four governmental libraries, six col- 
up of fifteen college and eleven university 
libraries. The twenty-six libraries whose 
questionnaires have been analyzed are made 
up of fifteen colleges and eleven university 
libraries (these sixteen will hereafter be con- 
sidered together) and nine public and one 
state library (these ten libraries will also 
be considered together). 

The book stock of these twenty-six li- 
braries varies from 3200 volumes to more 
than 2,000,000. The public libraries range 
fiom 39,000 to the 2,000,000 volumes, with 
seven of these ten libraries well over the 
200,000 mark. The college and university 


Ibid., p. 25. 
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libraries have collections ranging from 3200 
to 1,650,000, with eleven of these sixteen li- 
braries over the 200,000 volume mark. 

The question has arisen as to whether book 
stock size has any effect upon the establish- 
ment of a technical services division. The 
above statistics reveal that it has little effect. 
Circulation figures also do not seem to have 
any direct relation. The annual circulation 
figures of the libraries vary from 3500 to 
almost 10,000,000. 

The technical services divisions are recent 
developments. Of the twenty-six libraries 
under survey, only three had their divisions 
established before 1941, and two of these 
were public libraries. The others are indeed 
new, most of them having been established 
in 1945 or 1946, and five as late as 1947-48. 
The names of these divisions are similar. 
The word “technical” appears in half of 
them, generally followed by “services” or 
“processes” department or division. The 
next most used term is “preparations divi- 
sion.” One librarian disapproved of the 
term “process.” He doubted that a prepara- 
tions division is confined to technical opera- 
tions and questioned “the adequacy of the 
term ‘processing’ for order work or high- 
grade cataloging work.” 


Reasons 
At this point, it may be well to inspect the 
reasons given for combining the various func- 
tional units into a union of the preparational 
activities. Four possible reasons were sug- 
gested in the questionnaire for the formation 
of the processing division: 
1. To decrease the span of control of the head 
librarian 
2. To increase the flow of processed material 
3. To decrease the cost of processing 
4. To develop cooperation among the various 
autonomous departments. 


Since two libraries had a technical services 
division in their original organization, only 
twenty-four answers are available upon which 
to base an analysis. Of the twenty-four li- 
braries concerned, then, eighteen, or 75 per 
cent, considered that two of the aforemen- 
tioned reasons were of equal importance and 
could be regarded as basic. These were re- 
ducing the span of control of the librarian 
and increasing the flow of material processed. 
After these two reasons, the third—to de- 
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crease the cost of processing—was thought 
to be a motive by about half of the libraries 
reporting. It may be seen that reduction of 
cost was not the chief reason for the develop- 
ment of processing divisions. Only ten li- 
braries reported that lack of cooperation was 
a factor that was considered as a basis for 
the administrative change. Other reasons 
given for the change were: to remove per- 
sonnel difficulties; to provide more mobility 
in personnel; to decrease the number of rou- 
tines. 


Size and Organization of Divisions 


Consideration may now be given to the 
size of the centralized divisions. Swank 
doubted the practicability of such a division 
in a medium-sized library when its total 
acquisitions and cataloging staff numbered 
anywhere from fifteen to thirty full-time 
people. Of the twenty-six libraries under 
examination, five college and university li- 
braries and two public libraries—seven in all 
—fall within this grouping. Of the other 
libraries, twelve are smaller (their process- 
ing staffs averaging six), and seven are larger 
(their processing staffs averaging sixty- 
three). The largest division of these li- 
braries has ninety-two members. 

It is perhaps worth noting the relative 
proportion of men to women who head these 
divisions. Of the twenty-six administrators 
who head technical services, fifteen are women 
and eleven are men. In _ public libraries, 
seven women and three men head processing 
divisions; however, the men head the three 
largest units. In the college and university 
libraries, the control is evenly divided; eight 
men and eight women. The four largest 
divisions among these libraries have men at 
their helms. 

The educational background of all heads 
of processing divisions indicates adequate 
preparation. Each of the twenty-six persons 
has at least the undergraduate degree, or its 
equivalent; twenty-one have a graduate de- 
gree in library service, or its equivalent; and 
two have doctor’s degrees. Beyond formal 
educational background, nearly all the proc- 
essing heads possess experience in adminis- 
trative positions. A majority at some time 
in their varied pasts have headed cataloging 
departments, a lesser number have headed 
acquisitions departments, and an unexpected 


number, more than 20 per cent, have had 
experience in teaching. So far as formal 
training and work experience are concerned, 
then, the administrators seem well prepared 
for the responsibilities delegated to them. 

The question has arisen as to what the 
qualifications may be of the heads of the func- 
tional departments within the processing di- 
vision if a costly administrator is appointed 
in the hierarchy to supervise them. The 
questionnaire attempted to elicit information 
on this problem by inquiring about the 
training experience of the department heads. 
With sixteen responses on this topic it was 
discovered that the head cataloger, for ex- 
ample, is usually as well-trained as the aver- 
age processing head, although possessing a 
more limited job experience. Swank is espe- 
cially doubtful of the advisability of having 
a head of technical processes in the medium- 
sized library because, as he puts it, “one 
must either employ mediocre department 
heads if a division chief is also wanted, or 
else do without the division chief and put 
everything one has into the best possible de- 
partment heads. . . . As a general rule,” he 
concludes, “it may be wise to spend one’s 
money on the department heads, lest one 
end with a top-heavy administration for a 
weak-kneed organization.”"* The seven li- 
braries mentioned beforehand as being of the 
medium-sized group have heads of catalog- 
ing departments with training almost identi- 
cal to that of the heads of the processing 
divisions. 

Although we have noted a number of de- 
tails about the technical services divisions 
or their chiefs, none of the processes de- 
veloped by these administrators has as yet 
been considered. It will be impossible to 
indicate all of such processes. However, a 
few of the most important warrant atten- 
tion. In more than 87 per cent of the college 
and university libraries and in 80 per cent 
of the public libraries, the removal of clerical 
operations from the professional staff has 
been the step most frequently taken in chang- 
ing the work of the processing unit. Perhaps 
we may assume from this fact that here is a 
legitimate reason for criticizing the cost of 
processing. 

After the separation of clerical from pro- 
fessional operations, the next eight most fre- 


* Tbid., p. 26. 
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quently noted procedures introduced or 
developed by processing heads are in order of 
occurrence: simplified cataloging, revision of 
subject headings, the acquirement of new 
types of materials (such as films or records), 
the use of the multiple process slip, reclassi- 
fication, simplification of billing records and 
procedures, blanket ordering with particular 
presses, and finally, the centralization of spe- 
cial types of materials in the main processing 
unit. The total number of different technical 
procedures which were developed by the di- 
vision administrators is nearly forty. 


Results 


It was previously pointed out that technical 
services divisions are relatively recent, so it 
is dificult to test exactly what the economic 
results of such a new organizational unit 
may be. It was hoped through the question- 
naire to discover whether costs of processing 
had been reduced, as has been generally as- 
sumed. Several specific questions were asked 
about the numbers of items handled and per- 
sonnel costs previous to the establishment 
of the processing division, in order to com- 
pare such figures with recent ones. How- 
ever, it appears that many such statistics 
either were never kept, were confidential, or 
were too difficult to assemble. Since a cost 
analysis is not possible at this time, the effects 
of the processing unit on readers’ services will 
be examined. Through the preliminary cor- 
respondence it was learned that of the forty- 
seven libraries which had technical services 
divisions, twelve had a unified readers’ serv- 
ices division set up as a coordinate unit. Of 
the twenty-six libraries with which we are 
concerned, ten have such divisions. However, 
regardless of the existence or nonexistence 
of a formally organized unit, nineteen of 
these libraries report that readers’ services 
in those institutions have improved because 


of the establishment of the technical services 
division. No negative answers were received 
on this point, but most of the remaining li- 
braries indicated that it was too difficult 
to measure so important a change when the 
processing unit has been in operation for 
only two or three years. The improvements 
most often noted are the following: (1) 
there has been a simplification in the pro- 
cedures of locating in-process material; (2) 
there has been an increase in the amount of 
material processed; and (3) there has been 
simplification in the cataloging which the 
reference staff and readers find helpful. 

It may be of interest to note that two 
libraries, one public and one university, had 
had processing divisions but discontinued 
them. One reports its reason: the library is 
probably too small to attract a librarian 
for the job. 

Finally, several ideas contributed by proc- 
essing administrators who have organized 
and directed a centralized unit may be noted. 
One head was not convinced that prepara- 
tions divisions are administratively desirable 
in every size and type of library; he stressed 
such potential disadvantages as the lack of 
contact between the librarian and his pro- 
fessional staff, or the overemphasis on the 
technicalities of processing rather than on 
the reference and service aspects of librarian- 
ship. Another administrator, however, view- 
ing the processing problem in optimistic per- 
spective, affirmed that having a single ad- 
ministrator for all processing functions was 
advantageous from the point of view of 
management, efficiency, organization, and 
service; but he conceded that the special aims 
and goals of each library should determine its 
pattern of organization. Although evidence 
is incomplete, there are sufficient data to 
warrant continued experimentation with this 
type of organization. 


By BENJAMIN A. CUSTER 


The Large Public Library 


This analysis of the development and _ presented by describing the processing work 


achievements of the technical services pro- 
gram in the large public library can best be 
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in the library which I know best, the Detroit 
Public Library. 
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Division of Work 

Under the librarian and the associate li- 
brarian of this institution the work is divided 
into five broad areas—exclusive of the mainte- 
nance of buildings and grounds—each under 
the supervision of an assistant librarian or 
the equivalent, who plans, organizes, directs, 
and coordinates the activities of his own serv- 
ice, and makes policy recommendations to the 
librarian. Briefly, the organization of the 
work in the five areas is as follows: 

The business management of the institu- 
tion, under the business manager, is com- 
posed of five units which manage the finan- 
cial activities of the library, purchase all sup- 
plies and equipment, maintain receiving and 
inventory controls, provide shipping and 
trucking service, operate the print shop, com- 
pile statistical data, and supervise the finan- 
cial, stock inventory and statistical records 
activities in all departments and branches. 

The personnel service, under the assistant 
librarian for personnel, directs and coordi- 
nates the personnel activities of the library, 
establishing requirements for professional and 
clerical personnel, developing classification and 
Ipay plans, recruiting, recommending appoint- 
ments, promotions, transfers, and separations, 
and providing employee counseling and other 
adjustment services. 

The processing service, under the assistant 
librarian for processing, selects in part, ac- 
quires, classifies, catalogs, and maintains the 
physical condition of the library's books and 
other printed and related materials. This 
service will be described in more detail later. 

The reference services, under the assistant 
librarian for reference services, are composed 
of thirteen subject or general service depart- 
ments, divisions, and units, and a checking 
and switchboard service. Among the refer- 
ence services are the selection and preserva- 
tion of the book collections required for 
information study, and research; the organi- 
zation and maintenance of information, clip- 
ping, and pamphlet files; the preparation of 
bibliographies and indexes; and the provision 
to readers of information, and aid in the use 
of the library’s resources. 

The home reading services, under the as- 
sistant librarian for home reading services, 
are composed of the Children’s Department, 
the Youth Service, twenty-three branch li- 
braries, the Extension Division, the Home 


Reading Department and the Children’s 
Room of the Main Library, the Schools De- 
partment, the Audio-Visual Division, and the 
Registration, Loan, and Central Typing Bu- 
reaus. Among the home reading services are 
the selection and organization of collections 
of printed and audio-visual materials for 
popular use; the giving of guidance to read- 
ers; the planning of activities to stimulate 
groups and individuals to use materials; the 
supplementing of programs of other educa- 
tional organizations; the registration of bor- 
rowers; and the loan of books and other 
materials. 

Of all the activities and services thus car- 
ried on by the library, those with which we 
are especially concerned here are the ones 
called “processing,” that is, the activities con- 
cerned with acquiring, recording, and prepar- 
ing for use the books, serials, periodicals, 
maps, pamphlets, films, and recordings which 
may be called collectively “library materials,” 
as distinct from supplies and equipment. 
These.duties are performed for the most part 
by three departments, book selection, catalog, 
and bindery. However, in some part process- 
ing activities are carried on by departments 
and branches throughout the system, and the 
assistant librarian for processing has advisory, 
though not supervisory, control of all these. 

The Book Selection Department, known 
until about three years ago as the Order 
Department, has the responsibility for select- 
ing, or assisting the public service agencies 
to select, library materials, and for acquiring 
them. 

The Catalog Department receives and certi- 
fies all purchased materials except serial pub- 
lications and documents, classifies and cata- 
logs the collections, with some fifty-eight 
dictionary catalogs in the system, makes and 
maintains inventory controls for library ma- 
terials, maintains the Union Catalog of 
Southeastern Michigan, and makes books 
ready for the shelves. 

The Bindery inspects and prepares books 
for binding, binds, mends, and cleans them, 
gilds call numbers, and performs related 
miscellaneous jobs. 

It is the responsibility of the assistant li- 
brarian—let us call him hereafter the director 
of processing—to supervise and coordinate 
these activities, to simplify routines and ex- 
pedite the flow of work, to reconcile the 
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inconsistencies and _ irregularities of the 
Dewey classification with the needs of a de- 
partmentalized library, to establish standards 
of cataloging for reference and popular serv- 
ices, and to recommend policy on these mat- 
ters to the librarian. He also serves, with 
the other assistant librarians and the asso- 
ciate librarian, as a member of the librarian’s 
administrative council, or “cabinet,” in the 
establishment of general institution pro- 
cedures and organization. 

In a large library there are many oppor- 
tunities for the development of coordinated 
effort. Within the purview of the director 
of processing the following, among others, 
might be cited: coordination between the 
Catalog, and Book Selection Departments, 
between the Catalog Department and the 
Bindery, between each of the processing de- 
partments and the various public service agen- 
cies. Let us consider an example or so from 
each of these. 

Of paramount importance perhaps is the 
development of coordinated effort between 
the Book Selection and Catalog Departments. 
No library could run smoothly without some 
degree of cooperation here, and one of the 
more interesting steps taken in this direction 
at the Detroit Public Library was initiated 
before the directorship of processing was es- 
tablished and the present incumbent assumed 
the position. This was the transfer from the 
Book Selection to the Catalog Department 
of the responsibility for receiving and certi- 
fying book orders. As I have described in 
some detail elsewhere,’ this change was made 
in the interest of sound accounting practice, 
but resulted in a situation where not only 
did the material flow in and through the 
process more smoothly, but also the checking 
in of materials, the approval of invoices, and 
the marking of agency symbols in volumes 
could be combined in large part with catalog- 
ing procedure and the marking of call num- 
bers or other cataloging symbols. Missing 
volumes, incorrectly filled orders, overdue 
invoices, and other such snags are returned 
to the Book Selection Department for 
follow-up correspondence, but these repre- 
sent only a small percentage of the orders 
placed and filled. This one step has enabled 
us to cut greatly the elapsed time between 
the receipt of branch books in the shipping 
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room from the dealer and their appearance 
on branch shelves. Time has been cut, in 
fact, from two or three weeks to less than 
one week for nonfiction, and to one or two 
days for fiction. Combined with a prepublica- 
tion approval service negotiated not long since 
by the Book Selection Department, it has had 
the result of placing the most popular titles in 
branches on publication date or very shortly 
thereafter. 

A most important field for coordination of 
the work of the two departments is that of 
records of materials in process. Plans have 
been developed for the establishment of a 
single process catalog, similar to that in use 
in a number of libraries, where will be 
recorded in one file all titles on order, or 
received and in process, up to the time when 
they are recorded in the library’s catalogs. 
These plans have not yet been put into effect 
because of difficulties in connection with get- 
ting the necessary forms. When they are, 
it will be possible to guard easily against un- 
desirable duplication of titles, to lay hands 
almost instantly on any title in process, and 
to carry on a continuous system of follow-up 
on all processing activitic.s, so that at no step 
may materials be pigeonholed or sidetracked. 
The maintenance of this catalog will be a 
joint effort of the two departments, whose 
records will be thus integrated into one 
harmonious whole. 

At present, searching of titles before order- 
ing is the responsibility of the service depart- 
ments. It is anticipated that when the process 
catalog is established, if not sooner, searching 
will be made a responsibility of the Book 
Selection Department, the service depart- 
ments making certain only that titles ordered 
by them are not in their own catalogs. When 
this change is made, Book Selection will be 
expected to ascertain and note the biblio- 
graphical information available in the catalog 
and needed by the Catalog Department for 
handling the titles after they are received. 

Coordination between the Catalog Depart- 
ment and the Bindery is illustrated by the 
development of schedules for sending newly 
cataloged unbound books to the Bindery, and 
of cooperative routines for the gilding of call 
numbers on new books. 


Relations between Units 
Some of the most interesting moves in co- 
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ordination concern the relations between one 
or another of the processing departments and 
the various branches and service agencies. 
Here, of course, the director of processing 
works in close cooperation with one or more 
of the other assistant librarians. 

As I have already hinted, book selection, 
while primarily the concern of the service 
agencies, is also carried on by the Book 
Selection Department. It was in recognition 
of this fact that the Order Department was 
a few years ago given its present name. 

In the selection of books for the library's 
collections, this department serves primarily 
as an assisting and coordinating agency to the 
service departments. The service departments 
select their own books, but the Book Selec- 
tion Department assists by bringing catalogs, 
lists, and reviews to their attention. It also 
supplements the departmental selection work 
by watching out for those peripheral fields of 
knowledge which fall between or beyond the 
scope of the existing collections, and it has a 
desiderata fund for the purchase of such 
titles, as well as for general or expensive titles 
of broad scope or interest. Secondarily, the 
department has the responsibility of viewing 
and judging collections as a whole, imple- 
menting the librarian’s plans for future de- 
velopment, and advising in the formulation of 
collection policies. 

In the selection of books for purchase for 
popular use in the branches and in the Home 
Reading Department of the main library, the 
department coordinates the work of and 
assists the popular service librarians by ar- 
ranging for the receipt of new titles on ap- 
proval, by having staff members review these 
as needed, by assisting a committee of popular 
service librarians to examine and vote upon 
specific titles not of unquestioned worth or 
unquestioned worthlessness, by preparing 
mimeographed annotated lists of titles ap- 
proved for buying, by presenting the titles 
weekly at book meetings for branch li- 
brarians, and in general by keeping the popu- 
lar service agencies advised on available 
materials. 


Coordination with Readers Services 


Among the ways in which the work of the 
Catalog Department has been or can be co- 
ordinated with that of the service agencies 
are the following: 

Special branch cataloging, as distinguished 


from the kind of cataloging required for the 
complex needs of the research library, calls 
not for a bibliographical but for a use ap- 
proach, and use annotations on catalog cards 
can best be supplied by popular service li- 
brarians. 

In a departmentalized library such as De- 
troit’s, catalog guides are needed to lead the 
reader from a given department to related 
materials in the other departments. We 
visualize references such as the following 
which might be filed in the Fine Arts De- 
partment catalog: “Architecture. For works 
on the practical and technical aspects of 
Building see the catalog of the Technology 
Department. The public catalog is the com- 
plete guide to material in all parts of the 
Library.” These references can be worked 
out only with the active assistance of the de- 
partments concerned. 

Many of you are familiar with the general 
order of the Librarian of Congress on grada- 
tion of cataloging for various categories of 
material. The Detroit Public Library plans 
a similar system, but the Catalog Department 
expects to require guidance from the depart- 
ments in assigning individual titles or collec- 
tions to their proper categories. 

As for coordination between the Bindery 
and the service agencies: until recently all 
agencies sent materials for binding whenever 
and in as large quantities as they wished, 
with the result that the Bindery shop was 
flooded, floor to ceiling, with a backlog of 
many thousands of volumes. By the simple 
expedient of assigning weekly binding quotas 
to each of the agencies, based on circulation, 
book fund, replacement problem, and the like 
in each agency, the backlog has been elimi- 
nated, and the binding time has been cut from 
an average of several months to 2-3 weeks. 


Objectives 

Among other objectives already attained or 
to be worked out are the following: 

A change over to the use of visible index 
equipment for the recording of serial in- 
formation, and possibly in time the establish- 
ment of a serial unit for the acquisition, 
cataloging, and servicing of serials. 

The possible elimination of separate de- 
partmental shelf lists. 

The assumption by the Catalog Depart- 
ment of the regular inventory of the Main 
Library. 
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The assumption by the Catalog Depart- 
ment of all the special cataloging activities 
previously performed in service departments, 
e.g. phonograph records, and books and other 
materials of the Burton Historical Collection. 

Consideration of the form of the public 
catalog. Should the catalog be broken hori- 
zontally? Should older subject headings be 
left unchanged, as terminologies change, with 
see also references to them? Or should 
older subject cards be eliminated altogether 
as more and more bibliographies are pub- 
lished? Should the Edwards catalogs and 
L. C. Cumulative Catalog be used as a pri- 
mary catalog, supplemented by cards? 

Cooperation with neighboring libraries in 
acquisition, cataloging, and photoduplication 
service. 

Segregation of clerical duties from the as- 
signments of professional staff members. For 
example, the following assignments in the 
Catalog Department have been transferred 
from professional hands or close professional 
supervision to clerical hands exclusively: dis- 
card records; searching, ordering and follow- 
ing up orders for L. C. cards; marking of 
agency name on books; routine receiving and 
certification of orders, exclusive of dis- 
crepancies and errors; filing; copy reading on 
all cards; all added copy and added volume 
work. 

It remains now to be shown how the co- 
ordination and changes in procedure outlined 
above, so far as they are accomplished facts 
and not plans for future action—as many of 
them still are at this time—have brought 
about increased production. 

In the past two years, new title cataloging 
has increased nearly 13 per cent per cataloger. 
In addition to this, with a fractional decrease 
in catalogers, and a 17 per cent increase in 
clerical staff, the Catalog Department has 
nearly finished the making of catalogs for 


three new subject departments soon to be 
established, involving the duplication of over 
350,000 cards; made a catalog for the new 
Extension Division, which had a $20,000 
establishment fund to spend for books; trans-, 
ferred a large geology collection from non- 
departmental status to the Technology 
Department; transferred the library economy 
materials from non-departmental status to a 
special collection with its own catalog. It 
has coped with a large increase in temporary 
cataloging, brought about by increased effort 
to release popular books promptly, combined 
with delay in filling L. C. card orders and 
discontinuance of the depository catalog. 
And, it now makes two sets of cards for 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the new titles 
cataloged, as compared with two sets for 
from 40 to 50 per cent before cards were made 
for the new departmental catalogs. 

With no increase in staff, the Book Se- 
lection Department's coverage of new titles 
published has increased by perhaps 40 per cent, 
and of dealers’ catalogs by several hundred 
per cent. It has not bought more books, be- 
cause funds for that purpose have not in- 
creased, but its selection problem is the 
greater for that very reason. 

The production of the Bindery, with no 
increase in staff, has increased about 10 per 
cent. 

There is no logical point at which to end 
this discussion. Although many things have 
been accomplished, much more remains to be 
done. And much of what has been done is 
so recent that beneficial results have hardly 
had. time to appear. The only conclusion 
which can be drawn at the moment is that, 
on the basis of the partial results now known, 
the administration of the Library is convinced 
that the technical services division is not a 
luxury, but a highly important part of 
modern library organization. 


By MARGARET C. BROWN 


The Small Public Library 


In much of our thinking and writing about 
the administrative consolidation of all so- 
called “technical services” we have tended 
usually to consider the possibilities of this 
type of organization for the large library. 
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Certainly the libraries adopting such an or- 
ganization have been, with few exceptions, 
large public or university libraries. In study- 
ing the technical division, as it has been de- 
veloped in the small library, we have fewer 
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examples upon which to draw. I have been 
asked to describe the organizational plan of 
one such small library. 

Of those libraries which have organized 
‘all processing procedures under the direction 
of one staff member, the Public Library of 
Brookline is undoubtedly one of the smallest. 
Brookline’s total book collection is about 
200,000 volumes. This collection is distrib- 
uted among the following units: the main 
library, three branches, three elementary 
schools and one high school. The library is 
organized along functional lines and has a 
staff of about thirty-five, with six members of 
this staff responsible directly to the librarian. 
These are: head of circulation department, 
head of reference department, head of tech- 
nical services, high school librarian, head in 
charge of services to the schools, and head of 
children’s department. 

Like many a New England library with a 
long and venerable history—the Public Li- 
brary of Brovkline is almost one hundred 
years old—the growth of the library's collec- 
tion has been very gradual. Consequently its 
organizational plan is as much the result of 
compromises with tradition as it is of clearly 
defined specifications. 

The division of technical services is no ex- 
ception to this rule. Over the years the 
duties connected with the operations we call 
today “technical” were assumed by various 
members of the staff who discharged these re- 
sponsibilities in the time remaining from a 
schedule designed primarily to accommodate 
the service departments. All other duties 
took precedence over the behind-the-scene 
operations. As the library grew, however, 
the need for specialization became evident, 
and eventually there developed the depart- 
mental organization which we have today. 
From general staff responsibility for process- 
ing procedures there emerged four depart- 
ments to carry on this work: (1) adult 
cataloging, responsible for the cataloging of 
materials for all adult services in the system, 
including the high school; (2) children and 
school cataloging; (3) ordering; (4) marking 
and binding. 

However, centralization remained incom- 
plete. Many of the activities which rightly 
belonged in one of the processing departments 
continued to be performed by the members of 
other departments. The lines of authority 


and responsibility were not clearly defined, 
and, if defined, certainly not clearly under- 
stood. The relationship between the line 
and staff officers was frequently a nebulous 
one. 

The need for a greater degree of centrali- 
zation of all processing procedures was one 
consideration prompting the creation, in 
February of 1947, of a division of technical 
services. The head of this division was made 
responsible for all processes concerned with 
ordering, cataloging, mending, marking, and 
binding of books. The heads of the depart- 
ments named above were made responsible to 
the head of technical services. 

Besides the impetus toward greater cen- 
tralization which it was hoped the reorgani- 
zation would give, it was also felt that more 
conscientious planning of the work of these 
departments in their interrelationships would 
result in a more coordinated effort, greater 
efficiency of operation and, consequently, im- 
proved service to the public. 

One further consideration prompted this 
administrative consolidation. Prior to the 
setting up of the division of technical services, 
the librarian necessarily assumed much of the 
responsibility for the over-all planning and 
directing of the processing departments. The 
new organization enabled the librarian to 
deal with one officer instead of four, and to 
delegate responsibility for planning and di- 
recting operations in the division to the head 
of technical services. 

At the present time, the division of techni- 
cal services at Brookline has a staff of seven 
professionals, five clericals, and two student 
assistants. As in many small public libraries, 
the members of the processing departments 
are scheduled a few hours of every week at 
the service desks. The time so allotted ranges 
from an average of five hours in the case of 
one cataloger, to as much as fifteen or sixteen 
in the case of another. For this reason, the 
ratio of professional to clerical, when ex- 
pressed in terms of hours rather than indi- 
viduals, is approximately one to one, since all 
clerical workers give full time to the work 
of the division. 

In the calendar year 1947, catalog records 
for approximately 10,000 volumes were fur- 
nished the various libraries in the Brookline 
system. These 10,000 volumes were repre- 
sented by approximately 4500 individual sets 
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of catalog cards. In this same year, 3470 
volumes were withdrawn from the collection, 
and the number of books and pamphlets 
ordered, exclusive of government documents, 
totaled 8472. A figure which is perhaps even 
more significant than those just quoted, when 
considering the work load of the cataloging 
departments, is the number of individual 
catalogs maintained and edited by these com- 
bined departments. At present writing, ten 
catalogs are the responsibility of these depart- 
ments, and the figure promises to grow. In 
addition to the dictionary catalogs, four 
shelflists, duplicates of those shelflists at the 
main library, are provided for some collec- 
tions remote from the main library. 

The production figures quoted above, for 
the first year under the new organization, 
represent a slight increase over the previous 
years for which comparable statistics were 
available. This increase in production was 
effected despite various adverse circum- 
stances, the most important of which was a 
turnover in staff that affected nine of the 
twelve positions in the division. However, 


these production figures seem to me to be an 
unsafe basis for any very meaningful con- 


clusions about the benefits of the new type 
of organizational plan over the old. There 
is not necessarily any relationship between 
the increased production and the reorganiza- 
tion described. An equation with too many 
variables is incapable of solution and varia- 
bles we had. There are many factors re- 
sponsible for the statistical picture. One 
factor, wholly unrelated to the reorganiza- 
tion, undoubtedly affected the cataloging sta- 
tistics for 1947. In that year purchases 
were heavier than any year since 1941. It 
is quite likely that, of the myriad of tasks 
that fall to the staff of a catalog department, 
a greater number of those performed in 1947 
were capable of statistical presentation in an 
annual report. 

Indeed, if we are lacking a neat statistical 
before-and-after view, what evidence can we 
present that this new organization at Brook- 
line is superior, in any way, to the old? The 
organization at Brookline is in what could 
be described as an experimental stage of its 
development. It is inevitable that any re- 
organization, while it can take place over- 
night on paper, requires a much longer time 
and a great deal of effort before it exists in 
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fact. The expenditure of effort is not con- 
fined to the members of the staff directly 
involved. The success of the reorganiza- 
tional plan at Brookline depends, to a con- 
siderable extent, on the cooperation and 
understanding of every member of the staff. 
It is the habits and thinking of the staff that 
require reorganization as much as any pro- 
cedural details. It is our habits and think- 
ing, of course, that are the more difficult to 
reorganize. 

In Brookline the very creation of the posi- 
tion of head of technical services, in itself, 
has helped, I think, to clarify the lines of 
authority and responsibility. The responsi- 
bility for all processing procedures was placed 
in the hands of one individual; the control 
over these procedures had also to pass into 
the hands of that same individual. As was 
mentioned earlier, many details of processing 
were performed by various members of the 
staff under the direction of no single indi- 
vidual. During the year in which the new 
organization has been in existence it has been 
possible to transfer some of these operations 
to the appropriate department. But for lack 
of staff more would have been transferred. 
I think this move toward centralized opera- 
tion and control was made easier with the 
consolidation of all procedures under one 
administrator. Such centralization, when 
finally completed, will undoubtedly result in 
more efficient operation, and until such cen- 
tralization is completed no very accurate 
estimates can be made of work loads, staff 
needs, or budget requirements. 

The centralization of all processing pro- 
cedures in the hands of one person also makes 
it possible for the librarian to supervise this 
branch of the library's operation through one 
assistant instead of four or more. In 
speaking of the type of administrative con- 
solidation we are discussing here, the span- 
of-control argument perhaps been 
over-emphasized. What is usually meant by 
this argument is that the librarian’s span of 
control, through the creation of a service and 
a technical division, is reduced to two. Bi- 
secting an organization into service and 
technical divisions may be advantageous in 
certain instances, but reducing the span of 
control to as low a figure as two usually 
can only be done at the cost of removing the 
librarian yet one step further from his staff. 
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Where possible, the librarian would seem to 
benefit from the counsel and reporting of five 
or six members of his staff who are directly 
in touch with the work they supervise, rather 
than from two staff members who themselves 
may be just another part of the hierarchy. 
The problem in Brookline was not how to 
reduce the librarian’s span of control to two, 
but how to reduce it to a manageable figure, 
perhaps five or six. In this instance, the 
library's personnel and program were such 
that the technical processes, rather than some 
other phase of the library's operation, seemed 
a logical administrative unit to organize 
under the direction of one person. 

Furthermore, the creation of a technical 
services division in a library the size of 
Brookline’s would be unlikely to result in 
what some critics of the service-technical type 
of organization refer to as a top-heavy ad- 
ministration. This criticism is justified 
perhaps in the case of a large library or- 
ganization, seldom in a small. The head of 
technical services in a small library can have, 
and should have, much greater knowledge of 
every aspect of the work of the division than 
can anyone in a similar position in a large 
library. In fact, the head of technical serv- 
ices in a small library bears a relationship 
to the personnel and work not unlike that of 
a department head in a large library. Hence 
the danger in a small library of a top-heavy 
administration is not a real one. 

We have said that the concentration of au- 
thority cuts down on the number of indi- 
viduals the librarian must consult in his 
administration of all technical phases of the 
library's operation. However, the head of 
technical services must necessarily work 
closely, not only with the librarian, but with 
all department chiefs. There is no depart- 
ment in the Brookline system which is not 
directly interested in the work of the techni- 
cal services division. It is the one depart- 
ment in the library which has a very direct 
and a very close contact with every other 
department. Not only the librarian but the 
heads of each service department find it 
expedient, I think, to handle all requests and 
complaints through one individual responsible 
for all operations. Because ali questions of 
policy and procedure, no matter what service 
department is concerned, must go to the head 
of technical services, it is possible to main- 
tain greater consistency in policy and to meet 


the demands of one department in the light of 
the needs of all. 

The interdepartmental relationships in 
Brookline may be illustrated by a description 
of one such relationship. There is perhaps 
no department in whose work the head of 
technical services is more interested than that 
of the reference department. Raynard C. 
Swank, in the paper which he read before 
this group in San Francisco, spoke of the 
close relationship existing between the work 
of the bibliographers and the work of the 
catalogers. Swank was speaking, of course, 
of the organization of university and research 
libraries, but a similar relationship exists, on 
a smaller scale, even in a library the size of 
Brookline’s. It was mentioned earlier that 
each member of the division gave a few hours 
each week to the work of some branch of 
readers’ services. The head of technical 
services, through experience in the reference 
department, has acquired firsthand knowledge 
of the use of the catalog and bibliographies. 
In a library the size of Brookline’s, where 
departmental relationships are more informal 
and specialization less highly developed than 
in the large library, it is possible for the 
catalogers to become familiar with the use 
of the tool they are building and to know 
from direct experience the extent to which 
this tool meets, or fails to meet, the needs 
for which it was designed. 

In lieu of a staff of bibliographers which 
Swank had in mind, the head of technical 
services, in cooperation with the reference 
department, assists, first, in building up the 
present bibliographical collection and_ sec- 
ondly, in putting it into use. The first re- 
sponsibility, that of acquiring the materials, 
is discharged by the head of technical services 
in her capacity as a member of the book selec- 
tion committee, upon which falls the task of 
selecting all items for the adult collection. 
As part of a program to encourage the use of 
bibliographies, the head of technical services 
has developed, out of her experience in the 
reference department and in cooperation with 
the head of that department, policies designed 
to correlate more closely the bibliographies 
and the catalog. Eventually it is planned 
that the catalog and bibliographies will be 
housed together, and an assistant in the cata- 
log department be assigned a part of each 
day to aid the public in the use of these tools. 

Underlying any discussion of centralization 
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of interrelated activities, span of control, 
interdepartmental relationships—in fact, al- 
most any aspect of administration today—is 
the necessity for making the most efficient use 
possible of personnel. It is this factor of 
personnel which seems to be the most im- 
portant argument for the organization of a 
technical processes division in a small public 
library. Urwick and other writers on ad- 
ministration warn us that personnel should 
never determine organization. Ideally, no. 
However, it certainly influences organization, 
and today, when planning the organization of 
any department of the library, particularly 
those concerned with processing, personnel is 
a most important consideration. 

Speaking of this question of personnel in 
connection with the organizational problem 
of the small or medium-sized library, Mc- 
Diarmid and McDiarmid write as follows: 

The combination of order, mending, binding, 
and cataloging into one technical processes de- 
partment presents certain problems for the 
medium-sized library. In the large library, it 
is possible to get sub-executives for each of 
these services who are technical experts. In the 
medium-sized library, however, it may be more 
necessary for the head of the department to be 
the technical expert in all the lines of activity.’ 


The authors imply that the chances of finding 
such a person make it inadvisable to con- 
solidate these activities. I should like to turn 
this argument around the other way. In a 
large library the appointment of a head of 
technical services in no way reduces the neces- 
sity for appointing a highly-trained and 
experienced person as chief of the order 
department or the catalog department. In a 
small library the appointment of a capable 
head of technical services makes it possible to 
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appoint as department heads those who may 
have little inclination for administrative as- 
signment or insufficient experience to per- 
form in a policy-making capacity. Or to 
quote Swank again, “In a very small library 
which can afford only one first-rate person 
for the technical processes, the appointment 
of a single chief appears to be a good move.”” 
As for the problem of finding a qualified per- 
son to head a technical division in a small pub- 
lic library, it would, in most instances, be easier 
to find one person with appropriate education 
and experience to supervise all processing 
departments than it would be to find three or 
four such individuals qualified to head each 
separate department. 

This question of personnel and assignment 
indicates one of the ways in which the or- 
ganizational problems of a small or medium- 
sized library differ from those of the large 
library. Just as the problems are not the 
same in all respects, so the solutions to these 
problems may not lie in the same organiza- 
tional plan. Perhaps the technical processes 
division as we have come to know it may not 
be equally “adaptable to all size libraries. 
Swank’s suggested plan of organization in 
which the catalog department is aligned with 
the bibliographic services rather than the 
order department, is a more natural basis 
for coordinated activities in many libraries, 
particularly the university or research library. 
On the other hand, in a small library, where 
specialization has not been developed to the 
same degree as in the large library, a techni- 
cal services division may prove a logical ad- 
ministrative unit and one to receive serious 
consideration in any organizational plan for a 
small public library. 
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By NORMAN L. KILPATRICK 


The University Library 


This paper is not intended to be a theo- 
retical discussion of library objectives, but 
an exposition of how the technical processes 
division of a medium-sized university library 
functions. However, the “why” determines 
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the “how,” and therefore is an essential pre- 
liminary. 

As head of the division of technical pro- 
cesses at the State University of Iowa, I be- 


lieve that the organization of the separate 
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departments into a division presents unusual 
opportunities for the attainment of the fol- 
lowing three objectives which I have formu- 
lated for the division: (1) to develop 
continuous professional relations with the 
faculty and students; (2) to collaborate and 
synchronize its work with the division of 
public service; and (3) to function as a unit 
rather than a series of departments. All 
three objectives imply reciprocity, and though 
the ultimate goal of “one world” may be 
nearer than the “stars,” it is not less diffi- 
cult to achieve, ipso facto. 

The principles expressed in these objectives 
are in keeping with the recommendations 
made by the College and University Post- 
war Planning Committee of the American 
Library Association and the A.C.R.L. for the 
Acquisition, Organization and Use of Li- 
brary Materials. Each of the nine recom- 
mendations made by the committee implies 
collaboration between the members of the 
library staff and between the library staff and 
faculty, students, and other agencies. 

Collaboration rather than cooperation is 
stressed since collaboration means “to labor 
together,” while cooperation is defined as “to 
operate jointly with.” 

Although in university libraries some co- 
operation has long existed between divisions 
and with the faculty, it has not been enough 
to achieve the unity and. efficiency desired. In 
a recent article Swank described present-day 
library organization as “following a dichoto- 
mous pattern” with the technical and serv- 
ice functions opposed to each other. His paper 
suggests a realignment of the functions of the 
catalog department in order that that depart- 
ment may obtain a more realistic under- 
standing of the aims of library service. This 
would undoubtedly improve library efficiency, 
but the problem actually concerns all mem- 
bers of the library staff, not just the cata- 
logers. 

It can be argued that the librarians func- 
tioning in the public service divisions are 
largely responsible for the high costs of cata- 
loging and the inefficiency of the public 
catalog, for from a desire to make the 
catalog omniscient, they have minimized the 
use of other bibliographical aids. As a re- 
sult, most public catalogs are crowded with 
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annals for indexed sets, series of doubtful 
value, and entries for indexed documents. 

The relation between subject bibliography 
and subject cataloging has not been studied 
sufficiently to determine to what extent and 
in what ways the bibliographies can be used 
as a substitute for the catalog. However, the 
librarians of the public service and technical 
processes divisions working together could 
solve many of the problems, and as a result 
develop a less cumbersome, more efficient 
public catalog. The type of collaboration 
which is necessary to permit such a develop- 
ment of mutual working relations may re- 
quire an organization that is financially 
impractical unless centralized acquisition and 
centralized cataloging replace the present 
policy of “rugged individualism.” This could 
mean that the services now performed by 
order and catalog librarians could develop 
into a distinct profession similar, perhaps, 
to that of the H. W. Wilson Company's 
bibliographers and indexers. 

Administrators should realize the impor- 
tance of collaboration and organize their 
institutions so that there will be opportunities 
for collaboration between the staff members, 
and between staff and faculty, if they expect 
to achieve more effective service. 


Projects 

I shall now discuss specific projects being 
tried by the division of technical processes at 
the State University of lowa. The lack of 
an adequate central library building defeats 
almost every attempt at simplifying routines 
and establishing a flow of work between de- 
partments. (At present books and the public 
catalog are in a building which is a five min- 
ute walk from the building housing serials, 
documents, and the reserve reading rooms. 
The bindery is housed in a temporary barracks 
building, and ten departmental libraries are 
scattered so that to use the term “the library” 
without a qualifying adjective or phrase is 
meaningless. ) 

Although the projected library building 
will make possible more efficient library serv- 
ice, the present interim is not just a period 
for marking time. Because the staff realizes 
that functions and procedures will necessarily 
by altered to suit the divisional arrangement 
of the collections in the new building, they are 
more willing than usual to enter into explora- 
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tive experiments. Accordingly, despite the 
handicap of the physical situation we are ex- 
perimenting with procedures and routines to 
achieve our objectives. The division of tech- 
nical processes is organized according to the 
usual pattern, with three departments: bind- 
ing, cataloging, and order, with the head of 
each responsible to the head of the division. 
When all of the positions are filled, the full- 
time staff numbers thirty; fourteen profes- 
sional, eight sub-professional, and _ eight 
clerical assistants. In addition to this full- 
time staff, there are fifteen to twenty student 
assistants who work approximately two 
hours a day each. 

The order department at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa acquires all material for the 
library systems: gifts, exchanges, and pur- 
chases. The experiments carried out by this 
department are mainly attempts to collabo- 
rate more fully with the faculty. Unlike 
most university libraries, the book budget at 
the State University of Iowa is a single fund 
and is not allocated to departments. This 
simplifies the bookkeeping, but places the re- 
sponsibility for developing well-balanced col- 
lections fully on the head of the division of 
technical processes. The single book fund 
seems to be much more flexible and more 
easily administered than one allocated by de- 
partments. The head of the order depart- 
ment has full authority to place orders for 
the majority of requests, but refers requests 
for expensive items, large numbers of copies, 
and all serials to the head of the division. 
For the most part, the faculty has been con- 
servative in the amount of material requested. 
However, there have been occasions when a 
department seemed overambitious and 
ordered more than had been its customary 
share. In such a case, a conference was 
arranged with the head of the department 
concerned, the situation was explained, and 
he was asked to indicate priorities on his 
most recent requests. In asking the faculty 
to indicate priorities, need, rather than the 
price of the material, has always been 
stressed. On the few occasions that this 


procedure has been necessary, the faculty has 
proved very cooperative. 

A most important project, from the point 
of view of future development, is an experi- 
ment to round out the collections within 
definite and limited fields. 


The plan is 
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simple, but if it continues to work well, it 
may be far-reaching. A department—such 
as the English department—assigns one or 
more graduate assistants to do bibliographi- 
cal checking. The assistant is expected to 
work approximately fifteen hours a week, 
and is compensated by the department giving 
him the assistantship. The bibliographies are 
selected by the department, generally in a 
field of major interest to the assistant. The 
important feature of the plan is that the stu- 
dent is trained to search by the assistants in 
the order department, and his work is under 
constant supervision. In order that the 
graduate assistant shall gain as wide a knowl- 
edge as possible of the use of bibliographical 
tools, he is trained in all phases of searching: 
the use of trade catalogs, bibliographies (such 
as Sabine and Evans) library catalogs. (such 
as the L. C., the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
British Museum), as well as the records 
describing the library’s own holdings. After 
the graduate assistant has been trained, he 
proceeds to check special bibliographies. He 
indicates the holdings and lacks of the library 
and upon completion of the checking turns 
the annotated bibliography over to the pro- 
fessor in charge. The professor indicates the 
titles that should be acquired and the relative 
importance of each. 

This year the experiment has been in the 
field of eighteenth century English literature. 
It has proved satisfactory, and during the 
coming year graduate assistants other than 
those from the English department will be as- 
signed for duty in the library. The important 
factor in this project is the training of the 
assistant by the library staff, since this method 
eliminates the necessity of re-searching the 
requests for purchase. This system is ex- 
pected to develop a more orderly and syste- 
matic acquisition policy. 

To overcome delays in ordering material 
requested from secondhand catalogs and in 
obtaining out-of-print items, a policy has 
been instituted to treat requests from second- 
hand catalogs with the same priorities as is 
given to those marked “rush.” To get on a 
current basis of ordering required two weeks, 
during which the efforts of the staff of the 
department were largely concentrated on non- 
processed requests from secondhand catalogs. 
Since many were several months old, a great 
deal of useless searching was avoided by re- 
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turning the checked catalogs to the dealer and 
asking how many of the titles checked were 
still available. As soon as the dealer’s report 
was received, the titles were searched and 
ordered. Approximately fifty per cent of the 
original requests were obtained, and the de- 
lays caused to orders for current material 
were not noticeable enough to bring com- 
plaints from outside the Department. 

To obtain out-of-print material more 
quickly we have resorted to advertising in 
TAA.B. (The American Antiquarian 
Booksellers), Antiquarian Bookman, and 
The Want List with very good results. Of 
the several hundred titles we have listed, 
more thar 50 per cent have been acquired. 
Competitive bidding has assured a fair price 
and correspondence costs have been reduced 
toa minimum. This change of policy has not 
gone unnoticed and several faculty members 
have expressed their appreciation of these 
efforts. 

Like other libraries the order department 
at the State University of Iowa is develop- 
ing a more anticipatory acquisition policy. 
Standing orders have been placed for the 
publications of most university presses and 
of some commercial publishers. The first 
assistant in the order department is responsi- 
ble for supplying current fiction and nonfiction 
to the dormitory and recreational libraries. 
By checking with the students it was found 
that the only criticism of her selection was 
that there were not enough copies of the titles 
chosen. In all but the smallest departments 
the departmental librarian checks the biblio- 
graphical journals in her field, and in collabo- 
ration with the faculty initiates the orders. 
The department of history which is serviced 
by the general library, has requested the 
order department to automatically order 
titles reviewed in specified review journals. 

The problems of the order department 
are not all solved. At present we are trying 
to formulate more definite policies concern- 
ing the scope of the various departmental 
libraries. This affects the order and cata- 
loging departments, the departmental li- 
braries, and the faculty served by the 
departmentals. Studies are being made to 
determine to what extent specific limitations 
can be set for departmental collections, 
whether classification can be used as a guide 
and how much duplication is inevitable. The 
degree of collaboration between serial check- 


ing and serial cataloging is a problem which 
should be worked out so that there is much 
less duplication of effort, though such an 
experiment is greatly handicapped by the 
present building situation. 

The catalog department at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa has been hampered not only 
by a lack of adequate and convenient work 
space, but by a shortage of catalogers. 
Arrears have increased, but the total output 
numerically has been equal to years when 
there was a full (and larger) professional 
staff. 

Since the professional staff was depleted, it 
has been imperative to transfer to subpro- 
fessional and student assistants all jobs that 
were routine or could be done by rule, and 
did not require decisions based on experience 
and professional training. Many G.I. wives 
are anxious to work, so it has been possible 
to select assistants who are mature, educated 
and frequently experienced in business or 
teaching. Subprofessional positions have been 
created as permanent positions, and _ filing, 
card revision, added copy, added volume, and 
some added edition work has been relegated 
to the subprofessional categories. As a re- 
sult, the professional catalogers, while re- 
sponsible for a certain amount of supervisory 
work, concentrate their efforts chiefly on sub- 
ject headings, classification, and the more 
difficult cataloging. 

By an arrangement with the division of 
public services for an interchange of staff, an 
experiment has been initiated which provides 
an opportunity for the catalogers to obtain 
a more realistic approach to their problems, 
and also supplement the subject knowledge 
of the cataloging staff. A cataloger serves 
approximately four hours a week in a public 
service capacity, and in return the catalog de- 
partment receives four hours of service from 
a professional assistant who works in the 
public service division. The arrangement is 
made without being on an absolutely quid pro 
quo basis because it is considered essential to 
obtain for each of the catalogers some experi- 
ence in one of the public service departments. 
For new members of the cataloging staff this 
provides an opportunity for better orienta- 
tion into the library system, and for some of 
the older members, it gives the first real 
chance to participate in the work of a public 
service department. 

The work which the departmental librari- 
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ans do when they are in the catalog depart- 
ment is carefully planned to make full use 
of their subject knowledge, i.e. problems of 
subject headings and classification are sub- 
mitted for their consideration. The cata- 
loger maintains a shelf for books that present 
problems, and these are examined weekly by 
the department librarian. This arrangement 
eliminates wasting time for both assistants. 

This experiment has worked most suc- 
cessfully for the physical science libraries: 
two medium-sized libraries, one in the field 
of mathematics and physics, and the other in 
botany, chemistry, and pharmacy. The cata- 
loger who exchanged in these fields felt that 
the experience in reference and circulation 
was definitely helpful in her cataloging work, 
and the departmental librarians were en- 
thusiastic about collaborating with the cata- 
logers. Special projects which have developed 
from this collaboration are an expansion of 
the classification for atomic literature, and a 
reorganization of the material on forestry, 
involving reclassification. 

In the fields of social studies and humani- 
ties the interchange of staff has not proved 
as satisfactory. The departmental libraries 
servicing these fields are somewhat larger 
than those servicing the physical sciences. It 
is not clear whether it is the size of the 
library, the personality of the individuals con- 
cerned, or the subject matter of the fields, 
or a combination of all three that has hin- 
dered the smooth functioning of the inter- 
change. The catalogers feel that the duties 
assigned them in these departments were 
largely subprofessional, and the department 
librarians have complained that the period of 
duty was too short and too infrequent for 
the cataloger to be assigned more professional 
tasks. Certain staff members consider they 
need no knowledge beyond that which they 
have already acquired about the details of 
classification and subject heading work, and 
some catalogers feel that as long as there is 
a backlog of cataloging, the department can ill 
afford the loss of even a few hours of the 
time of its professional staff. 

This experiment has been tried for too 
short a period of time, and with too small a 
group of personnel to draw any definite con- 
clusions. When the cataloging vacancies are 
all filled, it will be possible to vary the type 
and length of assignment. However, no 
matter whether it proves a success or a fail- 
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ure, it will be a worthwhile experiment in 
developing a realistic approach to library 
service. The medium-sized university library 
requires subject specialists, but it cannot 
afford to recruit them for both the public 
service and technical processes divisions. 
Collaboration seems to be the only answer. 

The cataloging department is constantly 
trying to find shorter methods for processing 
material. In order to speed up the work, 
decisions were made not to catalog, or not 
to catalog as fully material that formerly 
received full cataloging. It was decided that 
for the type of material purchased for re- 
serve, five would be the maximum number 
of copies that would be cataloged. Addi- 
tional copies are handled as “extras” and 
recorded only by the public service depart- 
ments which circulate them. This saves not 
only the time and expense of cataloging, but 
the expense involved in withdrawal when 
after two or three years the texts have either 
become outmoded or worn out from usage. 

A more critical policy in regard to making 
series cards has resulted in the removal of 
more than a hundred series from the public 
catalog, and the elimination of many new 
series entries that would formerly have been 
made. The criteria for withdrawal or elimi- 
nation is the Union List of Serials or the 
judgment of the catalogers, and reference and 
departmental librarians. A series listed in 
the Union List is automatically given an entry 
in the public catalog. Series not listed in the 
Union List and considered by the cataloger 
to be of doubtful value are questioned. If 
the reference or departmental librarian 
agrees that the series is not needed, it is 
discontinued or not made, depending upon 
whether it is an old or new series. It was 
agreed at the outset that the decision of the 
reference and departmental librarians would 
be final. Only two of the hundred or more 
series referred to them have had to be re- 
tained, an unexpected percentage of agree- 
ment! 

The simplifications adopted by the Library 
of Congress have been helpful to our catalog 
department largely by confirming cataloging 
practices which have been in use at lowa for 
many years. Collation has never been a 
major concern and, for the most part, was 
restricted to the numbered pages and a gen- 
eral terminology to describe illustrations. 


As for capitalization, the new rules create 
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problems where there were no problems; 
student assistants can write copy slips and 
un-capitalize without thinking! The real 
difficulties have not been with descriptive 
cataloging but with the adaptation of subject 
headings and classification. We have not 
had the staff to permit a study of these prob- 
lems. They are, however, of paramount 
importance, and our discussion and study of 
them is influenced by our deliberation on the 
problems of centralized cataloging. 

A practical example of the principles of 
centralized cataloging is presented by the 
map collection at the State University of 
Iowa. Until the acquisition of the maps be- 
ing issued by the Army Map Service, the 
collection at lowa was small and uncataloged. 
Therefore, it is now possible to accept with- 
out change or adaptation the cataloging, 
classification, and subject headings of the Li- 
brary of Congress. At the State University 
of lowa, it is planned to combine in the 
same classification all maps acquired for the 
collection. The catalog of maps will remain 
a distinct unit, and if it is located in the 
public catalog, it will be arranged under the 
heading “Maps,” not dispersed under the 
individual subjects. This plan has been dis- 
cussed with several members of the faculty 
and all agree that it will be much more 
convenient to have the cards for maps ar- 


ranged as a unit, even though it violates 
the principles of the dictionary catalog. 

A parallel situation is presented by the 
music scores. The music department faculty 
argue that the present inclusion of scores in 
the dictionary catalog is cumbersome and 
unsatisfactory since the scores for cham- 


ber music, fugues, symphonies, orchestral 
music, etc., are scattered throughout the cata- 
log. 


An experiment in cataloging material as a 
group has been made with two hundred Nazi 
elementary and secondary school text books. 
These are recorded in the catalog by subject 
form only, and arranged on the shelves as a 
group in an assigned numerical sequence. If 
over a period of years it appears that it was 
an error to treat this material as a collection 
rather than as individual texts, it will at 
least be some satisfaction to know that the 
original processing costs were low and that 
the texts were made immediately available 
for use. 

A year or two more of such experiments 
should provide definite and important in- 
formation as to which functions and pro- 
cedures will produce the most efficient service 
in a building designed as a_ bibliographical 
laboratory where students, faculty, and li- 
brary personnel will function as a systematic 
whole. 


By MARGARET I. KENNY 


The College Library’ 


Brooklyn College Library had always been 
organized along conventional lines according 
to the function performed, i.c., book order- 
ing, cataloging, reference, circulation, and 
current periodicals and United States govern- 
ment documents. It had the characteristic of 
many other libraries of not having a staff 
large enough to perform all the duties it 
would normally be expected to undertake. 
Particularly was this true of the order de- 
partment where only one librarian with no 
full-time clerical assistant was assigned to 
this important function. Actually some of 
the duties of the order department were being 


1 Based upon an article written by Margaret I. 
Kenny and Marie H. Smith, chief order librarian, 


Brooklyn College Library. 
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taken care of by personnel in other depart- 
ments. For example, the chief librarian him- 
self selected books and also received them. 
Continuations were ordered by the periodi- 
cals and documents librarian. This scatter- 
ing of activities rightfully falling within the 
province of the order department was the 
inevitable result of insufficient personnel. 
With the advent of the new chief librarian, 
H. G. Bousfield, in the fall of 1944, there was 
a realignment of duties. The entire book 
ordering process became the responsibility of 
the order librarian. This, of course, was an 
essential change, but the lack of sufficient 
professional and clerical help made for an 
emergency. Like many emergencies, this one 
turned out to be a fortuitous one, for it made 


necessary a re-evaluation of the acquisition 
and cataloging functions as performed at 
Brooklyn College Library. 

A job analysis was made. A chart showing 
the functions of both the order and catalog 
departments was drawn up. It imfimediately 
became clear that there was duplication of 
records and work and omission of records in 
some instances. 

For an effective merger, however, it was 
decided that the department must be housed 
in the same room. But in this library, the 
three functions, ordering, cataloging, and 
book preparation, were performed in three 
small rooms on three different tiers of the 
stacks, and in three different parts of the 
building. Books being added to Brooklyn 
College Library followed a long, involved and 
circuitous route before they reached the 
stacks. 

Not the least of the problems was the over- 
crowded conditions of the working quarters. 
The total area of the work-rooms was far 
below the minimum standard required for the 
number of people working in these rooms. 
For example, a minimum of 2267 square feet 
was needed, but there were only 1097 square 
feet of work space available. It seemed quite 
possible that reorganization of the work and 
consolidation of the two departments would 
bring to light proper working quarters where 
all the operations connected with book order- 
ing, preparation, and cataloging of books 
could be performed. 

On the basis of the study of the functions 
of the two departments and of the possibility 
of using for the merged departments an un- 
supervised study hall, the order and catalog 
librarians recommended that the merger take 
place and that the new department be known 
as technical services. Because this department 
is thought of as a service department, and not 
as a processing one, the name technical serv- 
ices rather than technical processes was 
chosen as better signifying the point of view 
of this library. It was decided that the head 
of the catalog department, because of her 
existing administrative responsibilities, was 
the obvious choice for head of the new de- 
partmeit. The head of the former order 
department was to retain her title as order 
librarian and remain in complete charge of 
the book order functions. 

After the fundamentals were agreed upon, 
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the reorganization was put into effect im- 
mediately. Duplication of effort was elimi- 
nated; certain routines were consolidated. 
Bibliographical information found by the 
order librarians in their search to identify 
a title or edition (whatever that informa- 
tion is) is recorded for the use of the cata- 
logers on a mimeographed routing slip which 
both groups use. Manifolding of records has 
made possible the speeding up of clerical 
routines. The “receipt file’ maintained by 
the order librarians is the “books in process 
file” for the catalogers. The results of the 
merger have been an achievement of con- 
tinuity and smoothness heretofore lacking. 

The room chosen is perhaps unconventional 
for a, technical services department. It is 
large enough to allow for further growth of 
the department and it is on the first floor of 
the library building—in full view of the 
readers. 

Each person in the department is provided 
with approximately 140 square feet of room 
as against the 125 square feet usually recom- 
mended as desirable. The room has eight 
windows facing three sides of a beautiful 
campus. It has been possible to place per- 
sonnel, books and equipment in such a way 
that a logical continuity is at once apparent. 
Actually, we do not follow a straight line 
even now; the work is laid out more along 
the line of a curve. 

The merger went into effect in November 
1945. The department moved into its new 
quarters in February 1946, so that it has had 
more than two years’ experience under this 
new organization. Brooklyn College Library 
staff believes the move was a wise and fruitful 
one. 

The work proceeds smoothly and efficiently. 
Information gathered by one group is made 
easily available to all. The order and cata- 
log librarians always know the status of a 
book in process. There has developed a 
better understanding of the complexities of 
each phase of the acquisition and cataloging 
functions. The organization allows for a 
flexibility of assignment that has been of 
immeasurable value to the department and to 
the library. During periods when personnel 
were absent for one reason or another, it 
has been possible to call upon the services of 
both order and catalog librarians to share the 
burden of added responsibilities temporarily. 
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This, too, contributes to better understand- 
ing of each other's work and the supple- 
mentary activities connected with each 
function. 

The room is easily accessible to the faculty 
and the student body. The department en- 
courages students and teachers to come in to 
use the bibliographies in the room, and the 
shelf list, for example, or to ask about the 
status of new material being purchased, or 
sources of material for their own information. 

Brooklyn College Library is, by virtue of 
the By-Laws of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, an academic department of the college. 
The librarians on permanent tenure are 
members of the faculty of Brooklyn College 
and share its privileges and responsibilities. 
Thus the librarians are obliged to be aware 
of curriculum trends and changes and to keep 
informed of course needs, and even to antici- 
pate them. Each member of the professional 
library staff must bring to his job a real 
concern for the educational welfare of the 
students and a philosophy of librarianship 
which gives purpose to the library's part in 
the college program. Representatives of all 
ranks of librarians sit on the faculty council, 
the legislative body of the College, and also 
on the appointments committee of the library 


which passes on all appointments, reappoint- 
ments and promotions. The chief librarian 
is a member of the faculty personnel and 
budget committee, the “Senate” of the 
College. 

The legal organization and the administra- 
tion of the library are such that all librarians, 
regardless of the department to which they 
are assigned, are expected to take part in 
such additional activities such as the library 
orientation tours, library lectures, and to 
give service on college and departmental 
committees. It is therefore quite natural for 
the technical services librarians to think of 
themselves as serving the public directly. In 
addition, they are responsible for two of the 
library's publications, a monthly Recent Ac- 
cessions List and an annual Brooklyn College 
Staff Bibliography. 

The merger of the order and catalog de- 
partments into the technical services depart- 
ment has made for the most efficient use of 
the time and skill of both the clerical and 
professional members of the department, and 
has made it possible for the librarians in 
technical services to share in the faculty re- 
sponsibilities fully as much as librarians in 
those departments usually thought of as the 
public service departments. 


By ANNA BELLE WINTER 


The Government Library 


The Bureau of the Budget Library is a 
medium-sized federal government library. 
That is, in size it falls somewhere between 
the large departmental libraries and the many 
small libraries in the bureaus or newer gov- 
ernment agencies. By definition of Raynard 
Swank in his article in Library Quarterly, 
it is a small library, in that it has a total 
cataloging and acquisitional staff of less than 
fifteen people. As a matter of fact, the entire 
library staff totals less than fifteen. The li- 
brary renders reference and research, bibli- 
ography and loan service to a professional 
public management staff of about 500 people, 
circulates approximately 19,000 items an- 


1“The Catalog Department in Library Organiza- 
tion.” Library Quarterly 18:24-32, January 1948. 


nually exclusive of periodicals routed as re- 
ceived, has a cataloged collection of approxi- 
mately 50,000 volumes, and acquires about 
6000 additional items annually, not including 
a large volume of government documents. 
It has no branches and requires no duplicate 
catalog or shelflist records except for the rela- 
tively few books purchased for bureau field 
offices and the Council of Economic Advisers. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that there 
is no occasion to engage in large scale tech- 
nical processes operations such as those car- 
ried on in large federal government libraries 
—Library of Congress, Department of Agri- 
culture, Army Medical, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and others. It is also axiomatic that 
every library is interested in greater produc- 
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tivity at less cost in time and energy. Pro- 
ductivity is probably even more important in 
the small library with limited staff than it is 
in the larger library, but must frequently be 
arrived at in a different fashion. The vol- 
ume of work does not lend itself to machine 
operations nor mass handling of materials. 
On the other hand, the smallness of the 
operation eliminates the necessity for elabo- 
rate in-process controls, and permits the 
virtual elimination of review by concentra- 
tion on development of staff competence. 
The Bureau of the Budget Library has been 
blessed with a stable staff situation among 
technical processes workers. Staff com- 
petence has developed to the point that 
neither descriptive nor subject cataloging is 
reviewed except upon initiative of the cata- 
loger, catalog cards are subject to only one 
review which is for typing errors, and book 
preparation is not revised at all. 

The technical processes in the Bureau of 
the Budget Library have not been centralized 
into a technical processes unit. We are mov- 
ing toward reorganization, but are held to 
the conventional form of organization by 
limitation of staff. Perhaps even lack of 
staff has its compensations. To acquire and 
organize a_ collection effectively directed 
toward the needs of a bureau whose interests 
are at once government-wide and _ highly 
specialized, staff time cannot be spared for 
duplication in any form, whether of records 
or activities. Within the framework of con- 
ventional organization (that is, librarian re- 
sponsible for final selection of library ma- 
terials; order work performed in the office 
of the librarian; assistant librarian responsible 
for cataloging, classification, serial recording, 
binding and book preparation) a considerable 
degree of coordination exists. This has 
been achieved by (1) combination of order 
and in-process records, (2) reallocation of 
library space, and (3) combination of serial 
acquisition and catalog records into a central 
serial record. 

The combination order and _ in-process 
record has grown to be much more than 
that. The multiple purpose card which 
forms its basis, started life as a simple order- 
acquisitions card. By careful redesigning, it 
has now been made to serve as an acquisi- 
tions record and in-process guide, to record 
order and receipt of Library of Congress 
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cards, to indicate whether an item is to be 
included on Public Management Sources (the 
library’s bi-weekly list of current literature) 
and to provide a means of follow-up on 


*P.M.S. items and L.C. orders. 


The catalog unit was moved to space 
adjoining the office of the librarian to bring 
it physically closer to acquisitions and facili- 
tate use of the combined acquisitions and in- 
process record. The move was an especially 
fortunate one since it also brought the cata- 
log unit closer to the public catalog. An 
attempt was made to further improve work 
flow by moving materials in a straight line 
from the time they are received until com- 
pletion of book preparation, but has so far 
been thwarted by nature of the available 
space. 

The most recently established means of 
coordinating acquisitions and cataloging is a 
central serial record. Previously all serials 
(except newspapers and current periodicals) 
were handled by the catalog unit, receipt 
having first been cleared by the order clerk. 
Both main catalog entry and detailed shelflist 
record were kept up to date. The central 
serial record has reduced these three opera- 
tions to essentially one. Certain groups of 
serials (notably monographic series) neces- 
sarily require further handling, but even in 
the more complex situations some savings in 
time is effected. For accounting and follow- 
up purposes it is still necessary to prepare 
order record cards for serials subscribed and 
paid for, and request cards for gifts requiring 
specific request. However, by filing these 
cards in the central serial record back of the 
regular serial card, recording of receipt is 
facilitated, as is clearance of vouchers. An 
added advantage of this method of filing is 
that circulation and_ reference workers 
searching for a particular issue of a serial 
can find in one spot if it has been received, 
or if, and when it has been ordered. For 
serials received automatically or without pre- 
vious request the central serial record pays 
an especially large and satisfying dividend in 
time saved. Acquisition cards were formerly 
prepared upon receipt of material to serve as 
in-process location records until catalog 
records were posted. Receipt is now recorded 
directly on the serial record, and since cata- 
log records are no longer posted, the entire 
time of acquisitioning and adding to the 
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catalog has been saved. Time now spent 
corresponds to that formerly required for 
shelflisting. 

It has been the aim of the bureau library 


to develop a team of librarians working” 


toward the common goal of effective service 
to its clientele, rather than an organization 
of separate units no matter how well co- 
ordinated and smooth running. Many li- 
brary products are the result of cooperative 
effort of the entire staff. The biweekly list 
of current literature, Public Management 
Sources, is one of these. The catalog unit is 
the final arbiter on subject headings to be 
used, although these are keyed to popular 
usage rather than formal catalog headings. 
It is also responsible for final review for 
technical form for P.M.S. and all bibliog- 
raphies prepared in the library. 

Special effort is made to keep the staff 
informed of all library activities, and more 
particularly of the interests and needs of the 
Bureau of the Budget Staff. Weekly staff 
meetings are held at which time the refer- 
ence service reports on research and biblio- 
graphic requests to alert catalog librarians to 
needed “slant” in classification and subject 
headings and enable them to route materials 
pertinent to bureau work assignments to the 
attention of reference or directly to bureau 
staff. Catalog librarians report on organi- 
zation and classification of special groups of 
materials or on new subject headings intro- 
duced into the catalog. A more effective 
means of making the catalog a vital service 
tool is the scheduling of catalog librarians 
for regular tours of duty at reference desks. 
No substitute has yet been found for direct 


Since it is not possible to give an adequate 
summary of the contents of the six papers 
presented above in the space available for 
this purpose, I should like instead to draw 
from these papers a few principles and per- 
haps point up some of the implications for 
those of us who are concerned with technical 
services operations: 

1. There is a definite trend toward group- 
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Summary 


contact with library users to enlarge the con- 
ception of the cataloging function and in- 
crease the usefulness of both subject and 
descriptive cataloging. We should like to 
rotate staff between reference and cataloging 
as it is done at the Joint Reference Library 
in Chicago, where all staff members are 
reference and catalog librarians. 

To date that degree of flexibility has not 
been achieved, but in addition to the refer- 
ence duty for catalog librarians mentioned 
above, we have found occasions when refer- 
ence librarians could profitably be intro- 
duced to technical processes activities. One 
of the most successful of these was the 
library-wide project undertaken when the 
bureau fell heir to the National Resources 
Planning Board library collection. The en- 
tire staff worked for thirteen Saturdays on 
an overtime basis to combine the records of 
the cataloged collections and to classify and 
catalog the large group of board publications 
and manuscripts. Increased awareness by 
reference librarians of cataloging problems 
was an important by-product of the proj- 
ect. 

To return to the organization of tech- 
nical processes, less practical experience indi- 
cates that in the medium-sized or small gov- 
ernment library without responsibility for 
branches or field offices, considerable co- 
ordination of the technical processes can be 
attained without formal reorganization. 
This presupposes the willingness and ability 
of staff to cooperate in all library activities, 
and a continuous surveillance of all opera- 
tions to eliminate duplication and over- 


lapping. 


By RICHARD H. LOGSDON 


ing the functions of acquisitions, cataloging, 
binding and related activities into technical 
departments or divisions. Evidence indicat- 
ing such a trend is presented in Mr. Cohen's 
paper and specifically by the fact that it was 
relatively easy to represent five different 
types of libraries on this program. In Miss 
Kenny's paper we have a case study of the 
establishment of such a division. An opinion 
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expressed by Dr. Swank in the article’ to 
which reference was frequently made in the 
preceding papers is to the point, namely tuat 
it is probably safe to say that in recent years 
few large university libraries have not con- 
sidered appointment of a chief of technical 
processes. 

2. The objectives and specifics of organiza- 
tion may vary widely among libraries. At 
one end of the scale such divisions may be 
mere holding companies bringing related de- 
partments under a single administrator pri- 
marily for the purpose of reducing the span 
of control of the chief librarian; while at the 
opposite end of the same scale are organiza- 
tional units striving toward completely in- 
tegrated divisions. From the papers pre- 
sented above and from objectives both stated 
and implied, it is safe to say that the greater 
contribution to the over-all efficiency of the 
library is promised through truly integrated 
technical services operations. 

3. How shall such integration be achieved? 
This appears to be a real challenge to both 
staff and administration. Mere admiristra- 
tive rearrangement of departments will not 
achieve the objectives set for technical serv- 
ices divisions. As Miss Brown says, “It is 
the habits and thinking of the staff that re- 
quire reorganization as much as procedural 
details.” 

4. In working toward our objectives what 
guide lines shall we follow? One answer 
here is suggested by Miss Winter's paper 
describing the close coordination possible in 
the library with a relatively small staff and 
without the formality of a technical services 
division. In other words, the large library 
will do well to strive constantly for the sim- 
plicity of operation, possible always in the 
“one-man” library, and relatively easy to 
achieve in the smaller organization. In 
short, have each job done in only one. place 
and have it done right the first time so that 
constant review and revision is unnecessary. 

5. How can we bring technical services 
personnel closer to the reader and reader 
services personnel for whom in final analysis 
his work is done? There appears to be no 
simple solution to this problem. Specific sug- 
gestions have been made, such as interchange 
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of personnel between departments and pos- 
sibly aligning cataloging and bibliographical 
work. There will no doubt be others. All 
deserve most careful consideration by per- 
sons resonsible for technical services opera- 
tions, whether organized formally or carried 
on in separate departments. 

6. In developing technical services in our 
respective libraries are we profiting by the 
experience of similar institutions? In the 
papers above (e.g. Custer and Kilpatrick) 
we have many practical suggestions growing 
out of the experience of specific institutions 
which may have wide application throughout 
the profession. These particular suggestions 
are reaching publication, but I suspect that 
there is a wealth of experience buried in our 
respective files in the way of memoranda and 
manuals of operation which are available to 
other libraries only through correspondence 
and consultation. Likewise, many of us are 
no doubt continually engaged in self surveys 
of various aspects of our technical operations 
and experimenting with variant procedures, 
the findings of which would be of value to 
other institutions. My plea here is for the 
best possible communications in getting new 
ideas into the record. In this, the new cata- 
loging quarterly should help. In addition to 
the usual type of article requiring more for- 
mal preparation, there may be need for urg- 
ing immediate reporting of specific ideas and 
experiments as news notes. 

7. How shall we solve the problems of 
mounting costs and arrearages which are 
plaguing so many libraries? Expenditures 
for technical services represent a relatively 
large proportion of the money spent annually 
for library operations. While no accurate 
estimates are available, one dollar in every 
three is probably fairly close to actuality. 
Judging from the concern of both administra- 
tors and technical services personnel, ours is 
still a problem area of library administration. 
If we are to make progress in solving these 
problems we must have continued re- 
examination of our present procedures and 
research and experimentation in new meth- 
ods for accomplishing our objectives. 

Specific examples of such experimentation 
are reported above, most of which were car- 
ried on within regular operating departments. 
Certain types of experimentation, however, 
are difficult of accomplishment by staff 
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members with regular assignments without 
seriously interferring with necessary day to 
day operations. An alternative, possible in 
larger institutions, would be to establish a 
research or laboratory unit where new ideas 
could be tested before they were put into 
regular operation. Perhaps we should go 
further than this and take a lesson from 
industry where a process may be tested in a 
pilot plant before it is attempted on a pro- 
duction basis. If this is to be our approach, 
the large library could make a small begin- 


Administrative difficulties in maintaining 
the regional union list of serials have thus 
far not been great. The initial arrange- 
ment was made by a conference of the 
presidents of North Texas State Teachers 
College, Southern Methodist University, 
Texas Christian University, and Texas 
State College for Women. After the plans 
had been agreed upon, however, the direc- 
tion of the work has been largely in the 
hands of the chief librarians of the cooperat- 
ing libraries. The typing and mailing of 
extra cards for the central file and the 
maintaining of the master card catalog have 
been carried on by some score of librarians 
in addition to their regular duties. The 
mimeographing of the union list, however, 


Library Cooperation in North Texas 


(Continued from page 26) 


Correction 


Mr. Paul Alcorn of the University of Connecticut reports that the figures given in the 


ning by diverting staff time to experiments 
and pilot operations. However, a great deal 
more could be accomplished in a shorter time 
if libraries worked together in setting up an 
experimental laboratory for technical serv- 
ices. If we had as little as $50,000 a year 
for five years (possibly less than 2 per cent 
of our annual expenditures for technical 
services), we might come out at the end of 
the five year period with new ideas and pro- 
cedures capable of saving several times that 
amount annually. 


has become a formidable problem whicn 
involved cutting eight hundred stencils for 
the revised edition. The cumulative burden 
of work, which is the nemesis of all union 
catalogs, may eventually force a new method 
of financial support or some other means 
of publishing the contents of the master 
card catalog. 

The benefits of the North Texas re- 
gional project have been the strengthening 
of the serial resources of the region, the 
development of a plan of cooperative pur- 
chasing, and greater local cooperation in 
using library materials. Though the ven- 
ture has not accomplished all that has been 
hoped for it, it has nevertheless made con- 
siderable progress. 


printed sources in “Administrative Organization and Financial Support of Land-Grant Col- 
lege and University Libraries,” IX, October 1948, p. 330, on which Table I was based are 
incorrect and incomplete. The enrollment, according to Mr. Alcorn, was 3355, and library 
expenditures $60,100. The per student expenditure for Connecticut was thus $17.91 and the 
ratio 3.12%. If these figures are used, the average per student expenditure would be $23.07, 


and the average ratio 2.88%. While these changes are of importance to the University con- 


cerned and do alter the general averages somewhat, the general conclusions of the article remain 


entirely valid. 
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Brief of Minutes, Meetings Board of 
Directors, A-C.R.L., Atlantic City 


Meeting of June 14, 1948, 9 a.m. 

President William H. Carlson called the 
meeting to order. 

Mrs. Ada J. English presented the report 
of the committee investigating all aspects of 
the financing of College and Research Li- 
braries. From a detailed study of the sug- 
gestions made by the board at the midwinter 
meeting and of other points, the committee 
decided to recommend that the board appro- 
priate sufficient funds to poll the membership 
on the question of whether or not they would 
be willing to pay increased dues so as to 
receive College and Research Libraries auto- 
matically as a part of A.C.R.L. membership 
and that, dependent upon a favorable answer 
to this question, the board institute the neces- 
sary proceedings for making changes in the 
A.L.A. Constitution to allow for such action. 
It was suggested that the board send a reso- 
lution to the Fourth Activities Committee 
stating that A.C.R.L. would like to see an 
arrangement for dues by which it would be 
possible for all A.C.R.L. members to receive 
the journal automatically. The board en- 
dorsed this idea. 

The report of the committee to increase 
subscriptions to College and Research Li- 
braries was presented. Nine hundred letters 
had been sent out to larger public libraries, 
and letters were about to go out to delin- 
quent subscribers. The board unanimously 
passed a motion to unite the committee in- 
vestigating all aspects of the financing of 
College and Research Libraries and the com- 
mittee to increase subscriptions. Mrs. Eng- 
lish agreed to act as chairman of the new 
committee. 

A motion was passed authorizing the 
executive secretary to provide addressograph 
plates for the A.C.R.L. membership list if by 
the end of this fiscal year it is apparent that 
A.L.A.’s membership records will not be 
revised so as to provide adequately for di- 
visional needs, within a year from that date. 
The sum of $500 was allowed for this 
purpose. 

Madeleine Gibson presented the request of 
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the Engineering School Libraries Section for 
an allotment of funds sufficient to cover the 
cost of multilithing their proposed directory. 
It was pointed out that this directory would 
be a useful reference tool and would have 
considerable advantages as publicity for the 
section and as a promotional organ to be 
considered in connection with the member- 
ship campaign. Miss Roewekamp said that 
the Junior College Libraries Section also 
needs a directory and has already done some 
work on the project. She requested that 
funds be included in the budget for their 
project. It was recommended that the Publi- 
cations Committee be given an opportunity 
to look at these directories before publica- 
tion. Final authorization of the funds for 
the two directories was delayed until discus- 
sion of the budget at the Friday board 
meeting. 

It was agreed that the special committees 
authorized in 1947 in San Francisco be con- 
tinued—membership, educational qualifica- 
tions, recruiting, and financial needs of the 
association. 

The next point discussed was whether or 
not to turn over to the A.L.A. Headquarters 
Library the material being received by the 
executive secretary's office in response to the 
request of the Publications Committee. The 
board recommended that the material be 
turned over to the Headquarters Library re- 
serving confidential material at the discretion 
of the executive secretary. 

B. Lamar Johnson was appointed as an 
A.C.R.L. representative on the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil for one year to fill A.C.R.L.’s quota which 
had increased because of growth in member- 
ship. 

The questionnaire on the subject of faculty 
status for university librarians proposed by 
Mr. Sieving of the University of Chicago was 
discussed. The board felt that such a study, 
consisting of a program to get the facts in 
detail, would be a suitable project for 
A.C.R.L. A motion was unanimously passed 
requesting that Mr. Sieving in consultation 
with the A.C.R.L. executive secretary deter- 
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mine what such a study would cost providing 
it included universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges, and recommend to the board at 
midwinter a specific study on the subject 
indicating cost and program. 

Lawrence Thompson's suggestion that 
College and Research Libraries be sent either 
by A.C.R.L. or by securing foundation sup- 
port to a list of foreign libraries until they 
can secure exchange or pay for it in some 
way themselves was presented. Final de- 
cision on this point was postponed until 
Friday morning. 

The board recommended that biographi- 
cal sketches of candidates for A.C.R.L. 
offices be printed in College and Research Li- 
braries and that a reference to these sketches 
be included on the ballots, that a note be 
included on the ballots to explain that the 
president is elected the preceding year, that 
A.C.R.L. try alternating the ballots for one 
year, and that a study be made of the results 
from the two differently arranged ballots. 

Mr. Rush asked for an expression of 
opinion on the A.C.R.L. news letter. The 
consensus of opinion was that the news letter 
is desirable, that A.C.R.L. should ‘ave at 
least one a year, and that details might be 
left to Mr. Rush's judgment. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of June 18, 1948, 8 a.m. 

President William H. Carlson called the 
meeting to order. 

The recommendations of the combined 
committee on College and Research Libraries 
subscriptions were read, which are that, 
pending the outcome of the suggestion of the 
Fourth Activities Committee with regard to 
discontinuing the 4.L.4. Bulletin and issuing 
divisional quarterlies, the committee refrain 
from polling A.C.R.L. membership as sug- 
gested in their report to the board on June 
14; that all libraries subscribing to more 
than one copy receive the additional sub- 
scriptions at a reduction of fifty cents for 
each subscription after the first; and that the 
committee receive an allotment of $60 for 
the purpose of furthering its work. These 
recommendations were approved. 

David H. Clift, chairman, A.C.R.L. Com- 
mittee on Budgets, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service, reported on the progress 
of the library score card. The committee 


expects that it will be completed early in the 
fall. 

Ralph Parker, chairman, Committee on 
Library Standards of Professional Schools, 
reported that this committee recommends 
that its work be an attempt to work out the 
cardinal points from which the evaluation of 
a library might be determined, a way to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of total library service— 
such a committee report might be used as an 
instructional guide to the accrediting associa- 
tions for their use in accrediting libraries. 

The board next discussed the question of 
whether A.C.R.L. should go along with the 
A.L.A. regional meeting plan for 1949 or 
have an annual conference of its own in 1949. 
Mr. Carlson gave a summary of Mr. Par- 
gellis’s remarks given at the June 14 meeting 
favoring a national conference to discuss 
fundamental philosophy of A.C.R.L. with a 
view to long range development. In the dis- 
cussion the consensus of opinion was that 
there has already been considerable discus- 
sion of A.C.R.L. philosophy, and that with 
the A.L.A. already in an unsettled state 
awaiting the outcome of the recommendations 
of the Fourth Activities Committee, A.C.R.L. 
should cooperate in the plan for regional 
conferences in order to give the Fourth 
Activities Committee a chance and in order 
not to emasculate the plan for regional con- 
ferences. The board unanimously passed a 
motion that it will be the policy of A-C.R.L. 
to cooperate with A.L.A. in its plan for 
regional meetings in 1949 and that the mid- 
winter meeting will be designated as the 
A.C.R.L. annual meeting for the transaction 
of business. The board then authorized the 
president and the executive secretary to work 
out plans for the actual participation of 
A.C.R.L. in the regional conferences. 

The board authorized the president and the 
executive secretary to provide for foreign 
distribution of not more than 100 copies of 
College and Research Libraries as gifts of 
A.C.R.L. to foreign libraries. 

Mr. Rush stated that the Publications 
Committee wanted an expression of opinion 
as to their proper function—whether merely 
to approve and review or to encourage and 
develop needed publications as well. It was 
definitely agreed that it is the function of the 
committee to do both. It was remarked that 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A.C.R.L. in Action 


HIS is not a report. It is a story in frag- 

ments, and you are the chief characters 
in it. Its location for the moment is in 
Chicago, but it doesn’t stay there, it moves 
from Maine to Florida to California and to 
points in between. A.C.R.L. membership is 
increasing rapidly—A.C.R.L. members are 
working industriously. The complete story 
of the activities of A.C.R.L. could not be 
related in this limited space, but here are 
some of the parts. 7 

The four special committees set up at San 
Francisco in July 1947 have now been in 
action a little more than a year. 

SpectaL MempersHip—Mr. Wayne S. 
Yenawine was chairman of this committee 
until September 1, 1948, at which time Mr. 
Robert Severance took over. There is at 
least one member from each state, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. One of the first activi- 
ties of the committee was to send out 2220 
letters to college, university, and reference 
librarians who were members of A.L.A., but 
who had not designated A.C.R.L. as their 
choice of division, inviting them to affiliate 
with the division. An A.C.R.L. membership 
page was prepared for the November 1947 
issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. A list of new 
1948 members has appeared in College and 
Research Libraries. The membership of the 
division at the end of the year was around 
3700 which is an increase of nearly 1000 
members in 1948. The present personnel of 
the committee is: Stanley Hoole, John S. 
Mehler, Patricia Paylore, Marvin A. Miller, 
Allan R. Laursen, Everett T. Moore, Elea- 
nor B. Mercer, Henry J. Waltmeade, Doro- 
thy Bridgewater, Ruth Alford, Frank J. 
Bertalan, Louise Richardson, Margaret M. 
Jemison, Carl Stroven, Eldon C. Hart, Wil- 
liam L. Hyde, Howard Winger, John H. 
Moriarty, Norman L. Kilpatrick, Downing 
P. O’Harra, Edna J. Grauman, Robert H. 
Trent, Edward C. Heintz, Howard Rovel- 
stad, Ruth K. Porritt, Jackson E. Towne, 
David R. Watkins, Mahala Saville, Felix 
E. Snider, Merwin M. Moores, Richard A. 
Farley, James J. Hill, Thelma Brackett, 
Genevieve Porterfield, Ira A. Tumbleson, 
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G. F. Shepherd, Joseph Brewer, W. P. Kel- 
lam, Della Mathys, Howard F. McGaw, 
Edmon Low, Margaret Markley, Ralph Mc- 
Comb, Marion Kesselring, J. Mitchell 
Reames, Lois Bailey, J. H. Lancaster, Edith 
Rich, Louise E. Robinson, Louise Savage, 
Helen Johns, Helen Northup, Esther Clau- 
sen, and Robert W. Severance, chairman. 
SpectaL COMMITTEE RECRUITING. 
The committee has made an excellent begin- 
ning this year toward a long range plan for 
attracting high caliber recruits. It has 
worked closely with the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career contributing sub- 
stantially to the preparation of the joint 
committee’s recruiting folder 10,000 Careers 
with a Challenge. A.C.R.L.’s committee has 
issued its own Recruiting Bulletin—to date 
these bulletins have been four in number, and 
they were issued to all A.C.R.L. institutional 
members. The committee has _ constantly 
urged the discussion of recruiting problems at 
local, state, and regional meetings, and two 
of its members presented papers on the sub- 
ject at one of the general A.C.R.L. meetings 
at Atlantic City. The committee personnel 
is: Dale M. Bentz, Beverley Caverhill, Rev. 
James J. Kortendick, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Katharine M. Stokes, Eugene P. Wat- 
son, Gonzalo Velazquez, Harry C. Bauer, 
and Lawrence S. Thompson, chairman. 
SpeciAL COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATION AND QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED 
sy UNIVERSITY, AND REFERENCE 
LipraRiANs. ‘The committee has held a 
number of meetings and considerable cor- 
respondence mainly to determine its course, 
and has come up with a proposal to hold a 
series of small conferences. For the present 
it will be concerned only with minimum re- 
quirements. The recommendations emerging 
from these conferences are to be submitted 
to a larger representative group of con- 
sultants for criticism and revision. The per- 
sonnel of the committee is: Mary Clay, 
Robert Muller, Jack Dalton, Edward Chap- 
man, Katherine Anderson, Robert W. Christ, 
Florence B. Murray, W. S. Hoole, William 
Kozumplik, and Jerrold Orne, chairman. 
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SpectaL ComMMITTEE To CONSIDER THE 
NANCIAL Neeps or A.C.R.L. ANp To Suc- 
Gest A ProcrAmM For THEIR REALIZATION. 
Mr. Lundy has gone over the financial situa- 
tion very carefully at Headquarters and at 
present is hoping to work closely with the 
Fourth Activities Committee. The personnel 
of the committee is: Clyde H. Cantrell, G. 
Flint Purdy, Stephen McCarthy, Lola Rivers 
Thompson, Herman Henkle, Arthur M. Mc- 
Anally, and Frank A. Lundy, chairman. 


Standing Committees 


Com™itTree ON Pustications. During 
the past year Dr. Richard H. Logsdon has 
been chairman of this committee to integrate 
the publishing interests of the various sec- 
tions. The committee has established at 
Headquarters the beginning of what may 
become a very important collection of docu- 
ments reflecting current procedures in the 
administration of college, university, and 
reference libraries. The committee prepared 
a statement, describing the project and re- 
questing the material, which went to all of 
the college and university libraries in this 
country and Canada. The committee this 
year is bringing particular attention to bear 
upon its responsibility of making a survey of 
publication needs and of taking a more active 
role in encouraging needed publications and 
not limiting its work to the reviewing of 
manuscripts brought to its attention. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Lewis Branscomb, as 
chairman this year, we can expect the com- 
mittee to continue to make definite headway 
in this undertaking. There is great hope and 
encouragement that a larger and better line 
of needed publications, research, and investi- 
gation will emerge. This is a task of large 
proportions, and, the committee needs the full 
support of all in carrying out its work in this 
field. The personnel of the committee is: 
Mary N. Barton, Richard H. Logsdon, B. 
Lamar Johnson, Maurice F. Tauber, Mar- 
garet M. Field, Guy R. Lyle, Katharine M. 
Stokes, Lawrence $. Thompson, and Lewis 
Branscomb, chairman. 

COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Lisrary Buitpincs. Dr. Robert A. Miller, 
Director of Libraries, Indiana University, is 
chairman of this committee to assist those 
who seek advice relative to new buildings, 
alterations, library furniture, and equipment. 


It is the policy of the committee at present 
to urge librarians faced with a building pro- 
gram to call in a library consultant who will 
be capable of making a careful and thorough 
survey of the needs and problems of the col- 
lege or university. The committee con- 
siders the survey as one of the critical points 
in proper library planning with the principal 
job of the consultant being to help in the 
formation of a well-thought-out and clearly 
stated program. The committee is prepared 
to recommend consultants and is concentrat- 
ing its energies on the “education” of con- 
sultants. At the encouragement of the com- 
mittee Headquarters is collecting pictures 
and plans. Through the help of the A.C.R.L. 
Executive Secretary's office the committee 
has available a list of libraries planning new 
buildings as well as a list of those who have 
recently completed buildings, and just recent- 
ly it undertook a survey to find out how well 
librarians were satisfied with their new 
buildings. The replies received brought a 
number of “musts” as well as unsatisfactory 
features of most of the buildings. Thus was 
gained a knowledge of building features that 
had stood the test of use. The committee 
sponsored a clinic on college library buildings 
at the Atlantic City Conference at which 
time a number of librarians presented their 
plans for discussion and criticism. The per- 
sonnel of the committee is: Harlan C. Brown, 
Margaret Briggs, Mrs. Eulin K. Hobbie, 
Donald A. Woods, and Robert A. Miller, 
chairman. 

COMMITTEE ON Bupcet, COMPENSATION, 
AND SCHEMES OF Service. This is also a 
sub-committee of the A.L.A. Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration. The long-awaited 
score card, a supplement to the Classification 
and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education, by which a library may 
measure its own effectiveness has been pre- 
pared by the committee under the chairman- 
ship of David Clift and will probably be pub- 
lished by A.L.A. in February. Early in 1948 
a second edition of the Classification and Pay 
Plans . . . was issued. The committee is now 
at work on a similar volume for professional 
schools. The personnel of the committee is: 
Ruth T. Power, Eleanor Witmer, Raymond 
P. Morris, Robert Vosper, E. G. Freehafer, 
Eileen Thornton, Evelyn Fritz, W. R. Roalfe, 
and Ralph Parker, chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON FINANCES OF College and 
Research Libraries. Printing costs have 
soared beyond reason during the past few 
years making the publishing of our official 
journal College and Research Libraries in- 
creasingly difficult to finance. One of the 
ten cardinal policies proposed by A.C.R.L.’s 
Committee on Policy was to support College 
and Research Libraries. The journal has 
recently been increased to 96 pages, and it is 
the desire of the Publications Committee and 
the Board of Directors to continue to expand 
the journal if adequate support is forthcom- 
ing. The first steps to help meet the rising 
costs were to increase the subscription price 
by $1.00 and to make space available for 
advertising purposes. Advertising for the 
first year was handled by A.L.A. However, 
this agreement was not financially successful 
for A.L.A., and a new arrangement has been 
effected whereby the advertising will now be 
handled by this committee. 

The next step was to put on an extensive 
campaign to increase the number of subscrip- 
tions. The committee is working diligently 
on this phase of its work with good results. 
The personnel of the committee is: David K. 


Berninghausen, Mary Herrick, Francis W. 
Allen, Mary V. Gaver, and Mrs. Ada J. 
English, chairman. 

CoMMITTEE To Stupy Lisprary STANDARDS 


or ProressionAL ScHoots. The committee 
is attempting to work out the cardinal points 
from which the evaluation of a library might 
be determined. The committee hopes to point 
out valid criteria to measure the effectiveness 
of library service, criteria that would be 
independent of organization. Such a com- 
mittee report might be used as an instruc- 
tional guide to the accrediting associations 
for their use in accrediting libraries. The 
personnel of the committee is: Eugene H. 
Wilson, Ruth T. Power, and Ralph Parker, 


chairman. 


Other Activities 


It has been suggested that A.C.R.L. might 
attempt to encourage closer relations with 
foreign educational institutions. One step 
toward this is the recent decision of the 
Board to give one hundred subscriptions of 
College and Research Libraries to foreign 
libraries for the year 1949. It was felt that 
this would be of particular value to those 
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libraries who are unable to subscribe because 
of currency restrictions. The one hundred 
libraries have been selected and are now re- 
ceiving the journal. 

Plans are being made for a special number 
of College and Research Libraries in honor 
of the tenth year of its appearance. 

An up-to-date outline manual for the use 
of section officers has been prepared. Among 
other things this manual tells about the 
mimeograph service and addressograph mail- 
ing which Headquarters and the A.C.R.L. 
Executive Secretary's office are now prepared 
to make available for sections and com- 
mittees. 

Progress is being made on a special study 
regarding faculty status to be made in col- 
laboration with the University of Chicago. 
From the result of a questionnaire sent out 
from the office of the A.C.R.L. Executive 
Secretary last spring and other data on this 
subject, a considerable amount of useful 
information is already available. 


Sections 


The work of the seven different sections 
always brings in a series of interesting 
actions. For the most part they are strong 
and significant working groups holding ex- 
cellent and worthwhile meetings at the an- 
nual and midwinter conferences. A number 
of them issue a newsletter from time to time. 
The Junior College Libraries Section is par- 
ticularly concerned over the lack of adequate 
up-to-date book selection tools for junior 
colleges. Definite progress is being made 
with the H. W. Wilson Co. for working out 
plans for a Standard Catalog for Junior 
Colleges. In the meantime Miss Mary 
Clay, Librarian of Northeast Junior College 
at Monroe, La., has prepared a list of aids 
which she has found useful in book selection 
—mimeographed copies of this list are avail- 
able at the Executive Secretary's office. To 
facilitate the work of the section regional 
representatives have been set up who have 
their respective responsibilities for the work 
of the section. One of the most significant 
moves, and one in keeping with a very im- 
portant suggested activity of A.C.R.L. (that 
of establishing and maintaining cordial rela- 
tions with, and presenting the library point 
of view to, national and regional educational 
associations) was the establishment of a com- 
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mittee of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges to identify and study junior college 
library problems. This committee has come 
up with a list of problems in need of 
investigation. 

Two of the sections, the Junior College 
and the Engineering School Sections, are now 
working on a directory of their members. 
The directory being prepared by the engi- 
neers will include the listing of the staff of 
engineering libraries starring those who are 
members of A.C.R.L. 

Another project underway by the Engi- 
neering School Libraries Section is a survey 
of salaries, schedules, collections, staffs, 
budgets, etc., prevailing in engineering school 
libraries. 

The Agricultural Libraries Section, in 
keeping with A.C.R.L.’s special emphasis 
upon strengthening our association, has re- 
cently undertaken a special membership drive. 
It has also been particularly concerned about 
bringing proper library standards to the 
attention of the various general and profes- 
sional accrediting agencies in an effort to 
better the position of libraries in the land- 
grant colleges. 

The members of the Reference Librarians 
Section have considered seriously the purpose 
and activities of their section. The very 
important Committee on New Reference 
Tools has been re-activated. 

The University Libraries Section during 
the past year placed their emphasis upon the 
functions of rare books, centering their an- 
nual meeting around this subject. They are 
planning to publish in College and Research 
Libraries the three papers which were given 
at their annual meeting—“The Need for 
Rare Books in the University Library,” by 
John Cook Wyllie, of the University of Vir- 


ginia Library; “The Administration and 
Policy Relating to Rare Books in the Univer- 
sity Library,” by Lawrence Clark Powell, of 
the University of California Library at Los 
Angeles; and “The Organization and Service 
of Rare Books in the University Library,” 
by John Alden, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library. 

The College Libraries Section has been 
particularly concerned with audio-visual ma- 
terials and faculty status for professional 
librarians. 

The members of the Libraries of Teacher 
Training Institutions Section have placed 
special emphasis upon the integration of li- 
brary materials with teaching. The pro- 
posals of their committee on Four Year 
Goals should bring a new vigor into the 
work of the section. 

You who read this story are the ones who 
have made it and are the ones to make it 
continue. I trust that enough has been told 
to show that A.C.R.L. can assist college, 
university, and reference librarians in the 
solution of their problems. As the Brown 
report stresses, the majority of A.C.R.L. 
members believed very definitely that much 
of the work of the Association should be 
done through committees with a central office 
to stimulate and coordinate their activities. 
It is, then, through the activities of sections 
and committees such as briefly described here 
that the Executive Secretary hopes to make a 
contribution to the growth of A.C.R.L. If 
we can make A.C.R.L. an organization in 
which we all participate and upon which we 
can all call for help, then the Association will 
have moved to a new high level. We all 
have a direct and important part in the 
problems and affairs of the Association, and 
the interest of each is the interest of A-C.R.L. 


Brief of Minutes 
(Continued from page 70) 


this was the original thinking when the com- 
mittee was formed. 

The question of a circulation section which 
had been proposed was brought up. The 
board felt that because of the present state 
of flux of the A.L.A. the project should be 


discouraged at this time. They also felt that 
A.C.R.L. should be steered away from 
further fragmentation. 

The meeting adjourned. 


N. Orwin Rush, Executive Secretary 
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McHALE, professor of library 
science at the University of Michigan, 
died suddenly on November 2nd from an at- 
tack of coronary thrombosis. He was stricken 
while addressing the Ann Arbor Woman's 
Club in the Michigan League, Ann Arbor. 
His passing, at the height of his career, takes 
a valued and able man from the ranks of li- 
brary school teachers. 

Born in Minneapolis in 1899, Professor 
McHale attended the public schools of that 
city, and later the University of Minnesota 
and Carleton College from which he was 
graduated in 1922. Graduate study at Har- 
vard led to the degree of Master of Arts in 
1925. He was then appointed to the faculty 
of the University of Arkansas, where he was 
instructor in English from 1925-28. During 
this time he decided to enter the library pro- 
fession and in the summer of 1927 began his 
formal study of library science in the newly- 
established department at the University of 
Michigan. He completed the first-year courses 
in June 1929, receiving the A.B.L.S. degree. 

His first major professional library appoint- 
ment was at the University of North Carolina 
where he was head of the circulation depart- 
ment from 1929-1931. This was followed by 
seven years in public library work in Wash- 
ington, D.C. where he began his first teaching 
of library science on a part-time appointment 
at the Library School of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in 1937. 

Mr. McHale joined the University of 
Michigan faculty in 1938 as an assistant pro- 
fessor of library science, was promoted in 
1941 to the rank of associate professor, and in 
June 1948 to a full professorship. In 1943-44, 
during the absence of Professor Gjelsness in 
Mexico, he served as acting chairman of the 
department. 

He was an effective agent in promoting bet- 
ter libraries and developing better librarians. 
He brought to his teaching sound practical 
knowledge of the procedures of public libraries 
coupled with breadth of vision and vigorous 
faith in the public library’s significance in 
community life. He was a successful and 
gifted teacher, exerting a strong and helpful 
influence on the careers of his students, many 
of whom returned to him in after years for 
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Cecil John McHale 


the counsel which was so freely given. He 
was keenly interested in all aspects of public 
library service, kept in close touch with de- 
velopments in the field and enriched his teach- 
ing through the friendly and helpful contacts 
he maintained with the librarians in the state. 
He served as consultant to various public li- 
brary boards and made surveys of a number 
of public libraries in Michigan, including that 
of the Lansing Public Library which was 
published in 1943. At the time of his death 
he was directing a survey of the public li- 
braries of Bay City—Rudolph Gjelsness. 


ONALD E. THompson, director of li- 

braries at Mississippi State College 
since Sept. 1, 1948, received his under- 
graduate instruction at Iowa State College 
and was recruited for the profession by the 
librarians of that institution. From this 
beginning at a library which has always given 
primary emphasis to high standards of public 
service and has displayed a noteworthy devo- 
tion to the needs of research, Mr. Thompson 
has carried forward the concepts learned as 
an apprentice, adjusted them to new situa- 
tions in two other scholarly libraries, and 
now carries them to a land-grant college 
which has high ambitions for leadership. 
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Donald E. Thompson 


Mr. Thompson went from lowa State to 
the University of Illinois Library School, 
where he received his B.S. in L.S. in 1937. 
During service in Temple University’s busi- 
ness library from 1937 through 1940, he ap- 
plied himself to a curriculum leading to a 
master’s degree in economics and was 
awarded his diploma in 1942. In 1940 he 
was appointed research bibliographer and 
business librarian at the University of Ala- 
bama, and during the war years, 1942-1944, 
he served as acting director. For the last 
four years he has held the post of assistant 
director of libraries at Alabama. 

During 1940-1942 the University of Ala- 
bama Libraries conducted an exemplary self- 
survey initiated by John Cory when he was 
the director. Mr. Thompson analyzed the 
results and published a summary in College 
and Research Libraries in April 1947. 
Special attention was given to the condition 
of book and periodical holdings. The re- 
markable surge forward of the University of 
Alabama Libraries to the front rank of re- 
search collections in the Deep South is due 
in no small measure to the background data 
available to the library staff as a result of 
this survey. 

Bibliographer as well, Mr. Thompson is 
the compiler of the Bibliography of Louisiana 
Books and Pamphlets in the T. P. Thompson 
Collection (1947), an outstanding library of 
books and pamphlets on the history of Louisi- 


ana and now in the University of Alabama 
Library. The accuracy and good judgment 
of the compiler has attracted favorable com- 
ment from several reviewers. 

To the Mississippi State College Mr. 
Thompson carries a breadth that will stand 
him in good stead during a critical period in 
the development of that college's library. In 
early 1949 construction will begin on a long 
and sorely needed library building, and to 
satisfy the future needs of a rapidly expand- 
ing institution will call for the superior com- 
petence that is assured by the new director's 
training and experience. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the devotion that Donald 
Thompson commands from his fellow work- 
ers. In the broad domain of the Deep South 
one must search long to find his equal in fos- 
tering the humane tradition of librarianship. 
—Lawrence 8. Thompson. 


D* Gaston Litton has recently been 


appointed archivist of the division of 
manuscripts of the University of Oklahoma 
Library. The objectives of this new division 
are twofold: to preserve the university's own 
records of experience—materials which re- 
flect the work of the several colleges and 
schools; to collect materials of regional in- 
terest and of enduring historical value. 

Dr. Litton’s library career began at the 
University of Oklahoma where he served on 
the staff of the library and secured his li- 
brary science and M.A. degrees. Later he 
received the Ph.D. degree from Georgetown 
University. His experience since graduation 
has fitted him for his new job. For about 
a year he was engaged in the collection and 
copying, for the University of Oklahoma's 
Department of History, of significant orig- 
inal materials concerning the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Next he was appointed to the staff 
of the newly created National Archives, 
where he served in a number of capacities. 
He was granted leave from the National 
Archives to undertake the reorganization of 
the library of the National University of 
Panama, and the organization of a library 
school there. This assignment led to others 
in Latin America. 

Dr. Litton, Professor William A. Jackson, 
and Dr. Harvie Branscomb were selected by 
the American Library Association, at the 
request of the Brazilian Minister of Educa- 
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tion, to develop plans for the reorganization 
of the Brazilian National Library. After 
the completion of this assignment, Dr. Litton 
assumed the directorship of the American 
Library at Managua, Nicaragua, where he 
spent two years. 

Dr. Litton has made occasional contribu- 
tions to professional library and historical 
journals and is the co-author, with Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Dale, of Cherokee Cavaliers. 

The program for preservation of materials 
on the past is new and novel in Oklahoma. 
Dr. Litton seems to be the ideal person, both 
by training and experience, for the task.— 


J. L. Rader. 


rk. Joun Ewart WALLACE STERLING has 

been director of the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery since July 1, 
1948. He is the second such officer in the 
history of that distinguished institution, suc- 
ceeding to a post left vacant since June 30, 
1941, by the retirement of the late Dr. Max 
Farrand. 

At the beginning of the next academic year, 
September 1949, Dr. Sterling will leave the 
Huntington Library to assume the presidency 
of Stanford University, where he will succeed 
the late Donald Bertrand Tresidder, who died 
suddenly on Jan. 28, 1948. 

Born in Linwood, Ontario, in 1906, Dr. 
Sterling completed his naturalization as a 
citizen of the United States in 1947. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
the University of Toronto in 1927 and his 
Master of Arts degree from the University 
of Alberta in 1930. He holds his doctorate 
from Stanford University, where from 1932 
to 1937 he was a member of the Research 
Staff of the Hoover Library on War, Revo- 
lution and Peace. Since then he has served 
on the faculty of the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena, California, becom- 
ing a full professor in 1942 and occupying the 
post of Edward S. Harkness Professor of 
History and Government. 


r. A. FirzGeravp, formerly li- 

brarian of the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, has become director of 
the Peabody Library School. Dr. FitzGerald 
also held the research chair in medical his- 
tory at St. Louis University and was a special 
lecturer in the Department of Library 
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Science at Washington University. 

A former professor of library science at 
Villanova College, Dr. FitzGerald has had 
a broad experience in teaching and librarian- 
ship on secondary school and _ university 
levels. For a number of years he taught in 
the Brooklyn Preparatory School, later be- 
coming librarian of Stuyvesant Evening High 
School. In 1942 he was an instructor in 
library science at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. FitzGerald holds undergraduate and 
master’s degrees from Boston College, a B.S. 
degree from the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University, and a Ph.D. degree 
from Fordham University. He is the author 
of numerous articles and library publications. 

Dr. FitzGerald succeeded Felix C. Robb, 
assistant to the president, who has served as 
acting director of the library school since 
June 1947. 


eEpERICK G. KiLcour, deputy director of 

the Office of Intelligence Collection and 
Dissemination, Department of State, has been 
appointed librarian of the Yale School of 
Medicine. Mr. Kilgour, who assumed his 
duties on October 1, holds the rank of asso- 
ciate professor. Both the historical and gen- 
eral libraries, which in the past have func- 
tioned separately, are now under his direction. 
Mr. Kilgour received the B.A. degree from 
Harvard College in 1935 and was a candi- 
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date for the B.S. degree in the Columbia 
University School of Library Service during 
the summers 1939 through 1941. Mr. Kil- 
gour served at the Harvard University Li- 
brary from 1935 until 1942 in the capacities 
of assistant in circulation, reference assistant, 
general assistant gnd chief of the circulation 
division. 

From 1942 until 1945 he was executive 
secretary of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for the Acquisition of Foreign Publica- 
tions of the Office of Strategic Services in 
Washington, D.C. 


HOMAS P. FLEMING has been appointed 

librarian of the Biological Sciences Li- 
braries and professor on the faculty of the 
School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In addition to his membership on 
the faculty of the School of Library Service, 
he has a seat on the faculty of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. His teaching will 
be in the field of scientific bibliography. 

On the staff of the libraries he will ad- 
minister the library of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, where he will be the 
resident librarian, and the psychology, 
zoology and geology libraries. Mr. Fleming 
has since 1944 been assistant director of li- 
braries, in charge of building the collections 
and of promoting service to readers. 


RTHUR B. BertTHOLp is now chief of the 
bibliography branch of the division of 
libraries and reference services, Department 
of State. Mr. Berthold came to the depart- 
ment from the University of Chicago Library, 
where for the past three years he held the 
position of chief of the preparations division. 
During the war years he was on the staff of 
the Office of Strategic Services. From 1936 
to 1942 he held the position of associate 
director and _ bibliographer, Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center and Union Library 
Catalogue. 

A sketch of Mr. Berthold appeared in the 
January 1946 issue of College and Research 
Libraries. Recently he has been selected 
editor of the forthcoming journal of the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification of 


the A.L.A. 


HE Unirep Nations has announced the 
celine of Dr. Rubens Borba de 
Moraes, distinguished Brazilian librarian, as 


chief of the processing section of the Di- 
vision of Library Services. He will also 
serve as acting deputy director. 

Dr. Borba was until recently director of 
the National Library at Rio de Janeiro. 
He is the founder of the leading school for 
librarians in South America, at Sao Paulo, 
and was for several years director of the 
modern public library system in that city. 


Stanley E. Gwynn 


of the general and departmental libraries 
of the University of Chicago are under the 
supervision of Stanley E. Gwynn, who was re- 
cently appointed chief of the Readers’ Serv- 
ices Division. 

Mr. Gwynn began his library career as a 
page at the Newberry Library in Chicago. 
He received his B.A. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1935, and, after an additional year 
of teaching and graduate work as a tutorial 
fellow in English literature, went to the Na- 
tional Safety Council as a reference librarian. 
In 1937 he joined the professional staff of 
the Newberry Library, and remained there 
until 1943 as a reference librarian specializing 
in reference work and book selection in Eng- 
lish and American literature. During the war, 
Mr. Gwynn maintained a part-time connec- 
tion with Newberry, but was primarily en- 
gaged in testing bomber engines, in training 
engine test operators, and in the preparation 
of engineering test reports for the Buick Mo- 
tors Division of General Motors. 


yes CIRCULATION and reference services 
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In the fall of 1945 he entered the Graduate 
Library School. Shortly thereafter, he be- 
came assistant to the director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library and served in that 
capacity until October, 1946 when he was 
appointed college librarian and instructor in 
the humanities in the college. He resigned 
this double appointment to assume his present 
position with the university library. 

Mr. Gwynn is continuing his studies in 
the Graduate Library School, and is currently 
serving as chairman of the College and Re- 
search Library Section of the Illinois Library 
Association. He has contributed essays and 
articles to a number of general and profes- 
sional publications. 


the Preparations Division, University of 

Chicago Library on July 16, 1948, succeed- 
ing Arthur B. Berthold, who has accepted an 
appointment in the State Department in 
Washington, D.C. As chief of the central 
preparations division, Mr. Dawson will have 
the responsibility for directing the library's 
operations in connection with acquisition, cata- 
loging, classification and binding for the uni- 
versity library system which is composed of 
Harper Library and more than twenty special 
or departmental libraries. 

Mr. Dawson was born in Scotland, and 
came to this country in 1926. He received 
his B.A. from Tulane University in 1940 and 
his B.S. in L.S. from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in 1941. While at Tulane he was 


Te M. Dawson was appointed chief of 


John M. Dawson 


elected to Phi Beta Kappa and to Beta Mu, 
honorary biological fraternity. He was busi- 
ness manager of the University of Alabama 
Library, 1941-42, resigning to enter the Army. 
His Army service included two and a half 
years in the Aleutian Islands as an officer in 
the Transportation Corps. Upon his release 
from the army in 1945, he was appointed 
assistant librarian of Tulane University. 

Mr. Dawson left Tulane to study at the 
Graduate Library School in 1947-48 as a fel- 
low of the General Education Board and of 
the Graduate Library School. He is continu- 
ing his work toward the doctorate. 


Appointments 


Margaret G. Cook, formerly librarian of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Montclair, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor at the Drexel Institute School of Li- 


Dr. Solon J. Buck has been appointed 
chief of the division of manuscripts and oc- 
cupant of the chair of American history in 
the Library of Congress. He was formerly 
Archivist of the United States. 

Seymour Lubetzky has been confirmed as 
chief of the catalog maintenance division of 
the Library of Congress. He has been acting 
chief of this division since its establishment 
in October 1946. 

Paul B. Kebabian, who left his position as 
supervisor of exchanges of the Yale Uni- 
versity Library to complete his professional 
training at Columbia, is now assistant to the 
chief of the preparation division of the Refer- 
ence Department of the New York Public 
Library. 
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brary Science. She succeeds Dr. Jeannette 
H. Foster who is now librarian and bibliog- 
rapher of the Institute for Sex Research, 
Indiana University. 

Gerhard B. Naeseth, associate librarian at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, has been ap- 
pointed associate director in charge of tech- 
nical services of the University of Wisconsin 
Library. Franklyn F. Bright, formerly 
order librarian at Brown University, is as- 
sistant librarian in charge of acquisitions. 
Maurice Leon, formerly of the Wisconsin 
Law Library, has been named foreign docu- 
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ments librarian of the university. Mrs. 
Dorothy Randall Skuldt, librarian of the 
Wisconsin State Planning Board, has been 
appointed librarian of the open shelf room of 
the future university library. Gordon C. 
Abrams, reference librarian of Dartmouth 
College, is the new assistant to the order 
librarian. 

Fred B. Oxtoby, cataloger at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, has been ap- 
pointed head cataloger and classifier in the 
library of Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Madeline Cord Thompson has been 
given a year’s leave of absence from the Li- 
brary of Congress to act as chief reference 
librarian of Brooklyn College during the 
| ave of Ruth M. Erlandson, who is studying 
in Sweden on a Gustav V Fellowship. 

Vella Jane Burch, recently head of the 
cataloging department of the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, has become catalog li- 
brarian of the Southwest Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth. Rev. Charles P. 
Johnson has been appointed reference li- 
brarian of the same institution. 

Ruth M. Cameron has been appointed 
librarian and coordinator of the recently- 
established audio-visual bureau of Brooklyn 
College. 

Joseph S. Komidar has been appointed 
reference librarian in Deering Library of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
succeeding Eleanor F. Lewis, who retired in 
August. 

Harald Ostvold has left the staff of the 
Northwestern University Library to become 
chief of the reference department of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Grace Swift is 
now chief of the catalog department and 
Frances Saupe, of the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College Library staff, has become assistant 
chief of the department. Elizabeth Ringger 
has been named music librarian. 

Hubbard W. Ballou, for the past year in 
charge of the photographic processes at the 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana, has 
become head of the photographic services in 
the Columbia University Libraries. 

Harriette W. Shelton is now chemistry li- 
brarian at Cornell University. 

Lemuel L. Tucker is now research li- 
brarian for the department of social sciences 


of Fisk University, Nashville. 


Edward F. Ellis, for fifteen years in the 
reference department of the Buffalo Public 
Library, has gone to the Lockwood Mem- 
orial Library of the University of Buffalo 
as circulation director and reference librari- 
an. 
Charles Rothe, formerly librarian of 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. 
has gone to Brooklyn College as education 
librarian. 

Edward Starr is librarian of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pa. From 1935 
to 1948 Mr. Starr was curator of the Samuel 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection at Col- 
gate University. 

Ruby Ethel Cundiff left the library school 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, where she had been associate pro- 
fessor, to go to Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va., as professor of library science. 

Emil Greenberg left the staff of Brooklyn 
College Library to become director of the 
teaching materials and audio-visual center 
in the teacher education program of the 
Colleges of the City of New York. 

Pauline A. Carleton, formerly cataloger 
at Amherst College Library, is head cataloger 
of the Ohio State University Law Library, 
Columbus. 

Gretchen DeWitt, formerly on the ref- 
erence staff of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, is head of circulation and reference 
at Bryn Mawr College. 

Jed H. Taylor has been appointed associ- 
ate librarian of Suffolk University, Boston. 

Nathaniel Stewart is now assistant profes- 
sor at the Pratt Institute Library School, 
Brooklyn. 

Ruben Weltsch, formerly reference librari- 
an at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, has 
been appointed reference librarian of the 
Rice Institute Library, Houston, Tex. 

Sidney Mattis, who had been librarian of 
the Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York, since 1937, is now education li- 
brarian at Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 

Kathleen Mathews, who has just com- 
pleted a year of professional study at Colum- 
bia, has been appointed librarian of Victoria 
College, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Joseph Yenish, also in residence at Co- 
lumbia this past year, has been named li- 
brarian of the Pollock Graduate Library, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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New Members 


Pag vg membership records have been kept only since 1946—so in this listing members 
joining during the period April 1-July 31, 1948, are called “new” if they did not belong 


in either 1946 or 1947. 


Because of various factors there may be an unusual degree of error 


in the listing of new members this year. We would appreciate your help in making our records 
accurate. So would you please notify N. Orwin Rush, Executive Secretary, 50 E. Huron St., 


Chicago 11, of any corrections which should be made. 


in a later listing. 


Adamson, Josephine, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Afflerbach, Lois Grimes, Columbia Universit 
Aguiar, Maria Teresa de, Casa de Portugal, New York 


City 
Albright, Harriet, Cook County, Wis., Nursing School 
Alldredge, Shirley Alice, University of Denver 
Alize®, Lela, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Anderson, LeMoyne, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Anderson, Phyllis Jane, Pan American World Airways, 
San Francisco 
Appich, Anna V., George Washington University 
Aronson, Eleanor J., Library of Congress 
Auth, Rev. Charles R., Dominican College 


Bachr, Betty B., University_of Maryland 
Boher, Frances N., State Teachers College, Geneseo, 


Ball, Avis Auld, University of Dlinois 

Bariani, Geraldine D., Indiana University 

Barnes, Eugene Burdette, Jr., University of Oregon 

Barrett, Mary Ilaine, College of St. Elizabeth 

Barrett, Mrs. Mildred A., New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 

Bartlett, Dorothy Wood, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Bartlett, Hazel, Catholic University of America 

Bates, Margaret M., Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library 

Bauer, Mrs. Edna Storr, San Bernardino Valley College 

Beale, Mary Moore, Columbia University 

Beckwith, Frances Lorene, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bejarano, Luis E., U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 

Benedict, Clara Louise, Rutgers University 

Berg, Lillian G., Portland, Ore., Art Museum 

Berger, Grace, Kansas City, Mo., Public Librar 

Bibik, Frances Eleanor, New Hampshire State Library 

Blackwell, Mrs. Kathryn Dorothy, Macalester College 

Bloomfield, Willie K. Tyson, St. Petersburg, Fla., Pub- 
lic Librar 

Bohike, Mrs. Ada 
Center 

Bonfiglio, Josephine M., New York Public Library 

Bonn, George S., Chicago, II. 

Bontemps, Arna, Fisk University 

Borden, Elizabeth C., University of Pennsylvania 

Boyles, Edythe Yvonne, University of Minnesota 

Bradford, Mrs. Anne Mayor, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Brockman, Wanda, Seattle Public Library 

Bronk, Isabelle, University of Pennsylvania 

Brothers, Ruth Annete, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Brown, Ella A., Howard University 

Brown, Lee C., Pennsylvania Military College 

Bruno, Catherine A., Junior College of Commerce, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Burdette, Eleanor Mary, Catholic University of America 

Burke, Eleanor, University of California, Berkeley 

Burrage, Frances, Howard Payne College 


Cahill, Alice M., Fort Monmouth, N.J., Post Library 

Camos, Katharine Payne, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Campbell, Flora Thornton, Rutgers University 

Carmichael, Margaret, Dunbarton College 

Carmichael, Nancy Lee, John Muir College 

Carrier, Esther Jane, Pennsylvania State College 

Casey, Virginia Lee, Northwestern University 

Casley, Georgia E. L., Madison, Wis., Free Libra 

Chaires, Grace Strickland, Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege, Salisbury 

Chambers, Elizabeth, University of Louisville 


R., Altoona, Pa., Undergraduate 


JANUARY, 1949 


New institutional members will appear 


Chance, Homer Roscoe, Ann Arbor Public Library 
Charles, Dorothy, H. Ww ilson Co., New York City 
Cheney, Edith, Temple University 

Chew, Mrs. Catharine T., Little Rock Public Library 
Christenson, Coral, Central National Bank of Cleve- 


land 

Church, Isabelle J., Kansas City, Mo., Junior College 

Church, Mark L., Library of Congress 

Clark, Catherine, Middle Tessncnses State College 

Clark, Elizabeth A., U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 

Clare, Sister Anna, College of St. Rose 

Close, Esther Vivian, New York State Institute of 
Agriculture 

Conbeer, Geraldine C., Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, West Chester 

Cone, Gertrude E., New York State Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh 

Cooper, Mildred E., Garden City, Kan., Public Library 

Corbin, Ruth May, Louisiana State University 

Coughlin, John Patrick, Allegheny College 

Cc osephine Marie, University of Wichita 


owles, 
Copel, occo, Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
a 


Craig, Mary Brown, Indiana University 

Crenshaw, Pennees Purla, University of Denver 

Cronce, Jean Betty, Princeton 

Crouch, Evelyn Virginia, Southern minary and 
Junior College, Buena Vista, Va. 

Crowder, Dorothy Vernon, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Cuhel, Lois Mae, St. Paul, Minn. 

Cunkle, Elisabeth C., San Diego Public Library 

Currier, Richard S., Brookline, Mass. : 

Cutler, LeVern William, Stanford Research Institute 

Cutter, Fae C., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Daniel, Allen M., Howard University 

Danziger, Natalie, Queens College 

Dargan, Mary A., Brookhaven National Laboratory 

Darling, Louise, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Davis, Florence Ruth, Pratt Institute 

Deal, Newton Harvey, Pennsylvania State Teachers 

Devlin, Eleanor Ruth, University of Pennsylvania 

Dickison, Raymond R., University of Florida 

Dobbs, Vivian Lynn, Texas Technological College 

Dobson, Elinor Mac, Dickinson College 

Douglass, Phyllis Marie, University of New Hamp- 
shire 

Drain, Mrs. Leonead P., West Virginia State College 

Dugan, Jane Angela, Nichols Junior College — 

Dunn, James Taylor, New York State Historical As- 
sociation 

Earle, Virginia Build, University of Minnesota ; 

Eastwood, Margaret Jane, Western Reserve University 

Eaton, Orville, University of Kansas City, Mo. 

Eckert, Lillian, Syracuse University - 

Eden, Margaret Elizabeth, Wheaton College Library, 


Mass. 
Edwards, Naomi L., University of Florida 
Egan, Alice M., St. Peter’s College 
Ehlert, Arnold D., Dallas Theological Seminary . 
Engelkemeier, Arlene M., Lincoln, Neb., City Library 
English, Helen Dorothy, Ellsworth Center, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 
Ernst, Hilda Bertha, Mission House College 
Estep, Barbara, Walter Hervey Junior College : 
Estes, Opal Antoinette, Catholic University of America 
Eury, William L., Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N.C, 
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Fortey, Mrs. Mary M. Barksdale, Enoch Pratt Free 

ibrary 

Fawcett, Margaret Elizabeth, University of Colorado 

Fishburn, syanges Janet, Park College Library 
Fisher, Marie E., U. S. Patent Office 

Fleet, Mary L. “Industrial College of Armed Forces 

Floyd, Patrice Elizabeth, Coalinga, Calif. 

Ford, Harriette, Central Missouri State College 

Foster, Edith Marjorie, San Jose State College 

Foulk, Mrs. Marian Morris, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Frarey, Carlyle Tome, City College of New York 

Funk, Phyllis L., 5 W.Va., State College 

Futterer, U. S. Office of Education 

Fybert, ‘Carol WA, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gaines, Abner J., New Jersey State Library 

Gatner, Elliott 2 Long Island University 
Gibson, Isabel Edith, Houston 4, Tex. 

Gill, Odile C., Southeastern Louisiana Colleg 

Gillespie, Kate Menzies, University of Western Ontario 
Gleichman, Dorothy _ Hagerstown, Md., Junior Col- 


ege 
sould, Jane, University of Denver 
Gowans, Martha B., ayne University 
Guernsey, Marjorie Elizabeth, University of South 
Carolina 


Memmend, Dorothy, State Teachers College, Glassboro, 


Hanke, Lewis Ulysses, Library of Congress 

Hansen, Alveda L., Phoenix Public Library 

Hansen, Helen M., North Dakota State Teachers Col- 
lege, Vahey Cit 

Hansen, Irene M, Kansas State Teachers College, 


Emporia 
Hanchey, Mrs. Marguerite M., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 
Hard, Mrs. —e 1 Knight, Colorado A & M College 
Harness, Robe B., University of Illinois, Chicago 


Under Division 
Harris, C. Vivian, Marietta, Ga., High School 
Harris, Mrs. Emma C., Mobile Public Library 
Harris, Virgie, Davis and Elkins College 
Harry, Ruth, Washington Universit 
Harvey, Kathleen, Teachers College Lancers, Auckland, 

New Zealand 
Harwell, Richard Barksdale, Emory University 
Hassell, Harold, Providence, 

Hatzfeld, Mrs. Herta, Catholic University of America 

Haykin, David Judson, Library of Congress 

Haynes, Geraldine, San Diego State College 

Heil, Grant Wallace, Ventura Junior College 

Hennessee, Don A., University of Southern California 

Hepburn, Dollie Booth, Columbia University 

Hepinstall, Frances G., New York State College for 
eachers, Buffalo 

Hersey, Rowene ——- Connecticut College 

Hertel, Robert R., New York State Teachers College, 

Cortland 
Hespen, Hugo, Library of Congress 
Hetzner, Bernice M., University of Nebraska College 

of Medicine 
Hilbers, Ida C., O 


State College, Corvallis 
Mrs. Eunice R. 


ones, Prairie View A & M Col 


Hill” A., Howard University 
Hitchcock, Ruth, Harvard Universit 
Hoak, Maxine R., Oakland, Calif., Public Library 
Hoffman, Ellen ‘Agnes, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. 
Holcombe, Alice Katharine, Taylor University 
Hoover, Mildred E., Grosvenor Library 
poner, Hazel W., Indiana State Library 
Horn, Rose Lou, Ottawa U niversity, Ottawa, Kan. 
Horton Kathleen. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Howard, Esther Margaret, University of South Dakota 
Hruska, Emily M., Upjohn Pharmaceutical Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Hudson, Julie, Princeton University 
Huggins, Minnie Morris, University of North Carolina 
Hugos, M. Evonne, Virginia State Library 
Hummel, Ray O., at University of Minnesota 
Hebe Mary rown, State University of Iowa 
Hutce ~~ ern, Bureau of Mines, Bartlesville, 


‘ Washington, D.C., Public Library 
melda, Sister ™. Clare, St. Joseph’s College 


Carroll S. 
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Irwin, Mrs. Gostente Nash, Wayne University 
Ivins, Elizabeth H . Trenton Free Public Library 


aadan, Ruth M., University of Washington 

ackson, Helen ‘M. Columbia University 

ackson, Marie H., Oregon State College, Corvallis 

acowitz, Sophia Ruth, New York State Institute of 
Applied Arts & Sciences 

Jamieson, Sally Brewster, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

Elizabeth Anne, Library Association of Port- 
nd, 

ohnson, Kordillia Christeen, Augustana College 

ohnson, Wanda M., U. S. Dept. of Commerce 

ohnston, Laura L., Royal Oak, Mich., Public Library 

onee, Elizabeth K., Milwaukee, Wis., State Teachers 


e 
—_ & Marjorie B., Enoch Pratt Free 
ones, Sarah Ann, National Bureau of Standards 
ordahl, Anna J., Concordia 
ordan, Barbara A., Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 


Kalees, Mary Cooper, Seton Hall College 

Kauffman, pe a Lincoln, Neb., City Library 

Kaufmann, Helen S., Pan American Union 

Kearney, Cathleen Ann, New York Public Library 
Keefe, Margaret J., Kalamazoo Public Library 

Keltner, Mrs. Dorothy M., Iowa State College 

Kientzle, Frances A., Chicago, III. 

Kivi, Elsie K., Moorhead Minn. State Teachers College 

Kliewer, Mary, Tabor College 

an Florence Elizabeth, Wilmington Institute Free 

ibra 

Kasulen F. Olivia, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers 

Kristoffersen, Ruth M., Iowa State College 

sy. Mildred C., Army Medical Library, Washington, 


Lacy, Dan, Library of Congress 
Lamon, Sara Louise, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 
Landers, Mrs. Margaret Moser, Louisiana State Uni- 
versit 
Lane, Bernard B., Monsanto Chemical Co., Western 
Division, Seattle, Wash. 
Large, Sarah E., New York Public Library 
Lauman, Frances W., Cornell U niversity 
Leach, Henry Gitrd, William Henry Schofield Li- 
brary, New York City 
Lederer, Lenore Charlotte, West Virginia University 
Lemon, Gertrude, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 
Leonaed, May Beach, Morristown, N.J., Library 
Leonard, A. Orin, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Leonard, William P., New York State Library 
Leslie, Philip, Brown University 
Lewin, Birdie M., Austin College 
Libby, Edith Margaret, Smith College 
Librecht, Richard, Library of Congress 
Liddell, Ann B., Louisiana State University 
Ligon, Arvy Freed, Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
ege, Clarion 
Linder, Mrs. Lorene M., University of Chicago 
Logan, Mrs. Ida M., Utah State Agric. College 
Lokke, Margaret Jean, University of Ilinois 
’ Katharine, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York City 
Long, Frank Raymond, Engineering Society Library, 
New York City 
Lopes, Maria R., Facultad Nal. de Minas, Medellin, 
lombia 
Lundborg, Elsie M., Pacific University 
Lynn, Clara Nell, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


McAfee, Ruth Peck, Lewis and Clark College 

McCarthy, Mrs. Imogene, Wilson Teachers College 

McCluer, Margaret, Medical College of Virginia 

MacC urdy, H Helen Christine, Pacific University 

Seturry, Maude, University of New Hampshire 

McCusker, Lauretta G., Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

McDermott, Francis X., Cathedral College 

McDonald, Marguerita, Montana State College 

Agnes, University of Scranton 

a Helen M., Kansas State Historical Society 
ibrary 

Mackay, Dorothy M. E., Dalhousie University 

Mackey, Mrs. Leila, “Trevecca Coll ege 
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Maddox, Georgia E., Louisiana College, Pineville 

Maddox, Mrs. Virginia S., University of Kansas 

Martin, Lydia Jane, Cleveland Public Library 

Mauseth, Viola L., A.L.A. International Relations Office 

Max, George D., New York Public Library 

Maxfield, Lillian, Campbell College 

Mayer, Gretel, Yale University 

Menefee, Betty Jane, Cincinnati Public Library 

Mercier, Hazel B., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 

Mershon, Georgia Anne, University of Nevada 

Meyer, Betty Jane, Ohio State University 

Middleswart, Lilian Ellen, De Paul University 

Miller, Blanche, University of Arkansas 

Mitchell, Janice R., Wilson College 

Motley, Pearl C., Ferrum, Va., Soules College 

Mowery, Bob Lee, Dickinson College 

Mozley, Dorothy, Mutual Life Insurance Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Muse, Frances McDowell, Emory University 


Naille, Virginia Fitz, City College of New York 

om Lyman W., Minnesota Book Store, Minne- 
apous 

Nielsen, Roy Jas. M., California State Division of 
Mines, San Francisco 

Noble, Leila Ackerman, Kent State University, Ohio 

Nollman, Gladys E., University of Minnesota 

Noon, Paul A. T., Jacksonville, Fla., Free Public 

Norton, Margaret C., Illinois State Library 

Norwood, Lillian, Texas Wesleyan College 


O'Donnell, Kathleen, Catholic University of America 

Olney, (Cora) Dorothy, College of Marin 

Orfanos, Minnie Anne, Northwestern University Dental 
School 

Orr, Jean, Cincinnati Public Library 


Pack, Cecelia, Wayne University 

Parker, Wixie E., Duke University 

Patten, Mrs. Sarah C., Louisburg College 

Patterson, Donald G., Library of Congress 

Paxton, Evelyn, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 

Payne, Lena C., Holton-Arms School and Junior College 

Peairs, Mary A., Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Pearson, Ina (Stout), Idaho State College, Pocatello 

Peiss, Reuben, Department of State 

Perkins, M. Elizabeth, Brown University 

Peterson, Breta B., University of Chicago 

Phelps, Geraldine, University of Chicago 

Pickard, Annie A., University of North Carolina 

Pope, Mrs. Mary Frances, University of Kentucky 

Prince, Mrs. Huberta A., The Army Library 

Profitt, L. Grace, Vassar College 

Putnam, Mrs. Harriet G., State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

Putney, Eleanor M., Library of Congress 


Randall, Ohio, 
Librar 

Reywend, Kenneth L., Fenn College 

Rephaiee, Adeline, Florida State University, 
assee 

Reed, Sarah Rebecca, University of Chicago 

Reid, Estell Maud, Wayne University 

Reynolds, Catharine Jane, Allegheny College 

Robinson, Elizabeth, “Mississippi State College, State 
College 

Roehrenbeck, William Joseph, Fordham University 

Rest, DuPont Technical Library, Wilming- 
on, 


el. 
Rothman, Fred B., Fred B. Rothman & Co., New York 
t 


City 
Roudebush, Mrs. Ralph C., Goodwyn Institute Library 
Roush, Myrtle, Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Rowzee, Mrs. Gertrude, Hinds Junior College 
Rukavina, Katherine M., 


Augustus C., Wilberforce, Carnegie 


Talla- 


: University Farm, St. Paul, 

*iinn, 

Russell, Milton C., Virginia State Library 

Somer, Floy H., Albertson Public Library, Orlando, 
a 


St. Angela, Sister M., St. Joseph’s College for Women 
Salmonsen, Ella M., John Crerar Library, Chicago 
Sammon, Margaret, East Carolina Teachers College 
Sauer, Carl A., U. S. Department of State 
Schlinkert, oy w. be Library of Congress 
Schoettle, Emily J., Fisk University 


JANUARY, 1949 


Schulman, Sol S., Newspaper PM, New York City 

Schut, Grace W., St. Peter's College 

Sealander, Ruth B., University of Minnesota — . 

Seawell, Mary Robert, Woman's College, University 
of North Carolina 4 

Selland, Mrs. Cynthia, North Dakota Agriculture Col- 


e 

, Amy C., Baltimore City College 
Sexton, Meta Maria, University of Iliinois _ 
Shade, Mrs. Camille S., Southern University, Baton 

Rouge, La. 

Shaw, I. Bradford, Cornell University 
Sheffey, Margaret Louise, Enoch Pratt Free Librar 
Sheffield, Duncan R. B., City College of New Yor 
Sherrill, Mrs. Josephine P., Livingstone College 
Shirafuji, Sumiko, Brooklyn 
Shue, Violet E., University of California, Santa Bar- 


ara 
si. Robert Wesley, Andover Newton Theological 
ibrary 
Simmons, Mildred, Lexington, Kentucky 
Simon, Fannie, McCall Corp., New York City 
Simpson, Davis Miller, University of South Carolina 
Sittler, Catharine Diener, Muhlenberg Library, Allen- 
town, Pa. 
Skinner, Julia O’Dell, University of South Carolina 
Skrobak, Clement S., City College of San Francisco 
Smallwood, Mrs. Nell Wright, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture 
Smith, Annabel L., Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Smith, Anne Marie, Utah State Agricultural College 
Smith, ne Eugene, Library of Congress 
Smith, John E., University of California at Los Angeles 
Smith, Lester W., National Archives Library 
Smith, Marie H., Brooklyn College 
Smith, Mary-Janeth, Bergen Junior College 
Smith, Mirian Sprague, assachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Smith, Roberta Kathleen, University of Connecticut 
Snively, Mary Stauffer, Moravian College 
Snvder, Phyllis Mai, New York City ‘ 
Songe, Alice H., St. Genevieve of the Pines Junior 
College 
Spalding, Mery Louisa, University of Minnesota 
Spencer, Lee Bowen, Oklahoma Baptist University 
Spencer, Marjory C., Army Medical Library 
Seamed, Mrs, Julia L., Hall Laboratories, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
Stanley, Caroline H., U. S. Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion Library, El Toro, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Starr, Frances Margaret, Racine Public Library 
Stein, Elizabeth A., Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
es William B., Los Angeles County, Calif., Law 
ibrary 
Stevens, Dorothy E., U. S. Geological Survey 
Stone, Mrs. Mary Canada, Duke University 
Streun, Eleanor D., New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 
Summar, Mrs. Emma Waters, Union University, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 
Summerell, Bessie Howard, Converse College 
Sunde, Myron D., Western Educational Supervisor, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Los Angeles 
Swan, Arthur E., General Beadle State Teachers Col- 
lege, Madison, S.D. 
Swanson, Nellie R., North Dakota State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot 
Sweet, Mary Belle, University of Idaho 
Swenson, Lillian J., New Mexico College of Agricul- 


ture 
Swindle, Mrs. Mary, North Texas State College, Den- 


ton 
Symons, Dorothy Nellie, University of Kansas City, 


Tallman, Ella, Cleveland Museum of Art 
Tarver, Elizabeth, West Virginia University 
Taylor, Willie Lee, Denton, Texas 
Thibodeaux, Dora Mae, McNeese Junior College 
Thorne, Julia Earll, Temple University 
Thurlow, Martha, University of Texas 
d, Jean Aston, Denver Public Library 
Tolman, Mason, George Washington Universit 
Torrance, Mary, Southern Literary Service, Decatur, 
a. 
Trimmell, Thresa Marie (Somerville), Friends Uni- 
versity 
Troutt, Virginia Kilgore, University of California, 
Berkeley 
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Tunison, Fay, Long Beach City College 

Tureman, Paulyne Robb, Army Medical Library 

Turnbull, Florence W., Engineering Library, Great 
eck, N.Y. 


Uhlendorf, Bernhard A., Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Urban, ‘Anna Mary, University of Maryland 


Vail, Robert W. G., New York Historical Society 

VanCamp, Mrs. Eliza, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Tex. 

Van Sciver, Ruth Leah, Asbury College 

Catherine 0., Kentucky State College, Frank- 
ort 

Velazquez, Gonzalo, University of Puerto Rico 

Veronica, Sister Saint, Notre Dame College, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 

Vogt, Irene I., Dearborn Junior College 

Vormelker, Rose L., Cleveland Public Library 


Waite, Wilma W., University of California, Berkeley 
Waldron, Mrs. Esther C., Los Angeles City College 
Walker, Marella, Emory University 

Walkley, Raymond L., Tufts College 

Walsh, Alice H., Skidmore College 

Walsh, Dorothy Mae, Temple University 

Walsh, Rev. William R., Fordham University 

Ward, Minnie Marsden, Western Maryland College 
Warner, Lelia Clare, University of Southern California 
Watson, Willard B., University of Arizona 

Ww ebber, Ruth Gardner, Biggs Air Force Library, El 


Paso, Tex. 
Weber, David Carter, Harvard College 


Weber, Esther, Hesston College 

Weber, Kathryn Eileen, University of Toronto 

Werner, Edward C., New Mexico State Teachers Col- 
lege, Silver Cit 

Whetsell, Mrs. Edna R., Indiana State Library 

White, Kate, University of Maryland 

Whitney, Eéwinia, University of Connecticut 

W Yio Hazel M., Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 


Wie Bertha J., Illinois State Library 
Williams, Dorothy G., New York Public Library 
Williams, Ollie Mae, Asbury Theological Seminary 
Willits, Helen Abbott, San Francisco, Calif. 
Winston, Mary Lee, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Wolanin, Alphonse S., P.R.C.U. Archives and Museum, 
Chicago 
weet Emily Brooklyn College 
Wood, Shirley N., Columbia Bible College, S.C. 
Woodard, Mrs. Marie-Louise, Temple University 
Woods, Irma Mary, lowa State Law Library 
Woodward, Mary Ellen, Carleton College 
Wright, Louis Booker, Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


Yeckel, Kathryn L., Syracuse University 
Yenish, Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Youngs, Willard Oliver, Seattle Public Library 


Zeil, Elizabeth Theresa, White Plains, N.Y., Public 
Librar 

Ziebell, Myrtle E., Pratt, Kan., Junior College 

Zwemer, Susanna P., Union Junior College, ‘Cranford, 


Personnel 
(Continued from page 80) 


Yeshiva University, New York City. 

Mary A. Sylvester has been appointed li- 
brarian of Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 

Charles Morgan is now head of the order 
department of the University of Miami. 

Mabel Bartlett, formerly head cataloger 
of the Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa., resigned to become head of technical 
processes at Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn. 

Foster E. Mohrhardt, associate in library 
service for the past year at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, went 
to Washington, D.C., as assistant director 
of the Library Service Division of the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Ruth Hammond, librarian of the Wichita, 
(Kan.,) Public Library, has joined the fac- 
ulty of Oklahoma A. and M. College as 
assistant professor of library science. 

Eugene Holtman, head of the loan de- 
partment of the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College Library, is now librarian of Bir- 
mingham-Southern College. 


Margaret Gleason, formerly reference li- 
brarian at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., is 
now chief reference librarian of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society at Madison. Louise 
Smith, formerly cataloger and assistant to 
the librarian of the Beloit College Library, 
is now the acting director of libraries. 

Joseph S. Jackson, formerly librarian of 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., is now a 
member of the history department. Bergliot 
Stephenson is now acting librarian. 

Joe Walker Kraus, librarian and professor 
of library science at Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo., has been appointed assistant 
librarian of the Howard-Tilton Memorial 
Library at Tulane University. 

Gladys Cavanagh, school library adviser in 
the Madison, Wisconsin, Public Library, has 
accepted a position as instructor of library 
science in the University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 

Margaret Lee, former librarian of ‘the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the librarian of the Jersey City 
(N.J.) Teachers College. 
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News from the Field 


Two new developments in the 
field of communications were an- 
nounced in the newspaper press 
on Oct. 22-23, 1948. The first was the 
demonstration of the “Ultrafax” at the Li- 
brary of Congress, whereby in two minutes 
and twenty-one seconds, the text of Gone 
with the Wind—475,000 words on 1047 pages 
—was flashed page by page across the city of 
Washington by television and reproduced by 
high-speed photographic methods before an 
audience of several hundred persons. 

The second was a revolutionary process of 
inkless printing, known as “Xerography,” and 
invented by Chester F. Carlson. Using only 
dry powders, and no wet chemicals or ink in 
the process, this addition to the graphic arts 
reproduces pictures and text at a speed of 
1200 feet a minute, on any kind of surface, 
within forty-five seconds after exposure of 
the photographed subject. It is reported that 


General 


Mr. Carlson discovered the method while 
trying to find an inexpensive way to print his 


own manuscripts. 

Librarians throughout the country who 
have cooperated with the American Book 
Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc., 
and who have made possible that organiza- 
tion's shipment of a million and a quarter 
volumes to libraries overseas, may be inter- 
ested to know of the establishment of the 
successor to the center, the United States 
Book Exchange, Inc. 

In addition to ten member associations of 
the Council of National Library Associations, 
the corporation also includes members from 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the American Council on Education, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Social Science 
Research Council, the Library of Congress, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. The opera- 
tions of the U.S.B.E. began September 1 
under the directorship of Alice D. Ball, act- 
ing executive director of the A.B.C. from De- 
cember 1947 to September 1948. 

Under the operations of the new agency, 
any library in the United States may join, 
send in duplicates or institutional publications 
for credit, and receive foreign and domestic 
materials on exchange. U.S. libraries will 
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be charged a nominal handling fee for each 
piece received by them. Shipments will be 
made to participating libraries either by sub- 
ject allocation or in answer to their specific 
requests, made by the checking of U.S.B.E. 
lists of holdings. A revolving priority plan 
will assure an equal opportunity for acquisi- 
tions to all libraries. 

Participating libraries will be able to use 
the information amassed by U.S.B.E. as an 
aid in locating materials and in re-establish- 
ing and strengthening their own direct inter- 
library exchanges. U.S.B.E. will cooperate 
with UNESCO and other national book 
centers. The agency has received the promise 
of full-scale cooperation from many libraries 
abroad. 

The American Standards Association, Inc. 
announced in the August issue of /ndustrial 
Standardization that it had adopted the prac- 
tice followed by many of the foreign stand- 
ardizing bodies and would classify American 
standards in accordance with the Universal 
Decimal Classification System. By using this 
classification, American standards be 
more easily incorporated into libraries and 
identified as part of the technical literature 
in all parts of the world. The U.D.C. num- 
bers are in Arabic and can be read without 
difficulty regardless of the language of the 
country. These Arabic numbers will appear 
on the front cover of all standards approved 
by the American Standards Association, Inc. 
and distributed through its office. 

Departing from a long-standing policy of 
naming campus buildings after deceased indi- 
viduals only, the University of Kentucky has 
designated its modernistic library building as 
the “Margaret King Library” in honor of 
the current librarian. Miss King, who will 
soon assume a change of work in accordance 
with university policy on length of service 
and age, has been head of the library at Ken- 
tucky since 1909. During her tenure she has 
developed the collection from one that could 
be housed in a single room to a library that 
now contains more than 400,000 volumes. 

Music librarianship was the subject of an 
institute at the University of California 
School of Librarianship October 29 and 30. 
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Talks and round-table discussions covered the 
selection, acquisition and cataloging of music 
and records, as well as specialized services to 
students and to amateur musicians in the 
community. 


Dr. Stephen A. Me- 
Acquisitions, Gifts, Carthy, director of the 
Collections Cornell University Li- 

brary, has announced 
the receipt of a $50,000 endowment to be 
known as the “Mr. and Mrs. William F. E. 
Gurley Book Fund.” The gift was made by 
Mrs. Gurley, of Chicago, in memory of her 
husband, a member of the class of 1875 at 
Cornell. Income from the fund will be used 
for the purchase of research volumes and 
material of a permanent nature. 

The library of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
has acquired the I. M. Rubinow collection of 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and corre- 
spondence relating to social security. Mr. 
Gormley Miller, librarian, states that the 
collection contains nearly four hundred books 
in addition to many pamphlets, special re- 
ports, and letters on old-age security, unem- 
ployment insurance and health benefits. Mr. 
Rubinow was one of the pioneers in the social 
security field. The library has also acquired 
a microfilm record of collective bargaining 
agreements in the files of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the years 1941-45. Two 
hundred and fifty film rolls containing 25,000 
collective agreements have in this way been 
made available to all management, labor, or 
public agencies interested in information con- 
cerning labor contracts. The school is also 
in process of obtaining complete microfilm 
records of all New York contracts from 1945 
until the present time. 

During the summer the Library of Con- 
gress received a unique manuscript of the 
Thirteenth Amendment from Mr. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr. The amendment, which be- 
came effective on December 18, 1865, de- 
clared that “neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist with the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction.” Mr. 
Houghton, a well-known industrialist and 
collector of rare books, served the Library 
of Congress as curator of its rare books col- 
lection in 1940-42 and at present is its Fellow 


in English bibliography. 

This is not the official copy of the amend- 
ment, which is kept in the National Archives. 
The Library of Congress manuscript was 
evidently prepared as a worthy memorial of a 
great occasion—the passage of the amend- 
ment by the House of Representatives on 
January 31, 1865. It is signed not only by 
the four authenticating officers of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress—Hannibal Hamlin, vice 
president; J. W. Forney, secretary of the 
Senate; Schuyler Colfax, Speaker; and Ed- 
ward McPherson, clerk of the House—but 
also by Abraham Lincoln, and by everyone 
of the thirty-eight senators and one hundred 
and nineteen representatives who voted for 
the passage of the amendment. 

The library's copy is engrossed on a large 
sheet of vellum (21” x 154”). It is not 
yet known who undertook to bring this copy 
into being, but the result is a brilliant show- 
piece and a memorial of one of the great 
steps forward in human freedom. 

More than a year ago the Deering Library 
at Northwestern University received a gift 
of nine hundred volumes by and about 
Samuel Johnson and James Boswell, together 
with some sixteen hundred volumes in other 
fields. The gift came as a bequest from the 
late Elmer A. Smith. The checking and 
cataloging of this collection has now been 
completed. Among the many important items 
are Johnson’s first printed composition which 
appeared in Husband’s 4A Miscellany of 
Poems by Several Hands, Oxford, 1731; the 
Private Papers of James Boswell from Mala- 
hide Castle; the Plan of a Dictionary of the 
English Language . . . 1747; and the first 
three folio editions of the Dictionary, 1755, 
1755-56, and 1765. An associated item of 
rare interest is The Principal Corrections 
and Additions to Mr. Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, London, 1793. This copy of the 
extremely scarce first edition, bound in full 
polished calf by Riviere, is from Murdock’'s 
collection and bears his handsome bookplate. 

Mr. David Maxfield, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, Navy Pier, announces an 
enlargement in staff and a rapid increase in 
the library’s collection. Opened in January 
1947, the Navy Pier library now contains 
over twenty thousand volumes and boasts a 
reading room capable of seating eight 
hundred students. 
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Nearly six hundred sources of 
16 mm films for teachers and 
school administrators are listed 
in a 28-page directory issued by the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The listing of film libraries is based on 
answers to inquiries sent to film libraries, 
visual education dealers, and other film 
distributors of 16 mm films. Each distribu- 
tor listed has indicated (1) that he loans or 
rents films, (2) that he wishes to be listed, 
and (3) special restrictions or limitations on 
his distribution of films. 

Copies of the directory, entitled 4 Partial 
List of 16 mm Film Libraries, are available 
without cost from the Visual Aids Section 
of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dr. Willard O. Mishoff, specialist for col- 
lege and research libraries, Office of Edu- 
cation, is the author of “Professional 
Education for Librarianship: Trends and 
Problems,” in the September 15 issue of 
Higher Education. 

Latin American librarians have been con- 
cerned with the systematic organization of 
materials in libraries. Three publications 
which have been recently issued are Nomes 
Brasileiros: um Problema na Catalogacao, 
by Maria Luisa Monteiro, School of Library 
Economy, Sio Paulo; Encabezamientos de 
Entes Colectivos, by J. Frédéric Finé, Museo 
Social Argentino; and Compilacion de Enca- 
bezamientos de Materia para Catalogos— 
Dictionarios, by Gonzalo Velazquez, as- 
sociate librarian, University of Puerto Rico. 

M. M. Chambers is the author of the third 
edition of Youth Serving Organizations, Na- 
tional Nongovernmental Associations. This 
publication is issued by the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C. The mem- 
bership, purpose, activities, publications, staff, 
and financial support of each organization are 
given. 

Bradley University, Peoria, IIL, has issued 
an interesting illustrated booklet of the pro- 
posed library building for the institution. Dr. 
Robert H. Muller, librarian, is chairman of 
the faculty building committee. Ground was 
broken for the new building on October 8, 
1948. 

A revised edition of Students’ Guide to the 
Use of the Western Michigan College Li- 
brary, by Lawrence S. Thompson, former 
librarian, has been issued. 


Publications 
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In the 1947 report of Biological Abstracts, 
John E. Flynn, .editor-in-chief, writes: “A 
steady expansion of the coverage of biological 
literature in Biological Abstracts character- 
ized its activity during the year 1947. By the 
close of the year, 2,500 journals were being 
abstracted, as compared with 1,930 in De- 
cember 1946.” Collaborators increased from 
three thousand to nearly five thousand. 

The Canadian Library Association has is- 
sued Newspaper Microfilming Project; Cata- 
logue Microfilms de Journaux, 1948. It is 
the hope of the association that this catalog 
will provide information about Canadian 
newspapers of historic interest, and their 
availability on microfilm. Supplements to 
the catalog will be issued annually. Orders 
for microfilm should be addressed to the 
association's office, Room 46, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa, Ca:.ada. Additional catalogs may 
be purchased for fifty cents each. 

The United Nations Honor Flag Com- 
mittee has published the World Flag En- 
cyclopedia. Featured in the work is the 
subject of United Nations flag and symbol 
development. Copies of the work may be 
procured from the committee, 703 Albee 
Building, Washington 5, D.C. at one dollar 
each. 

Teachers college librarians will be inter- 
ested in Audio-Visual Techniques, by Anna 
Curtis Chandler and Irene F. Cypher (New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1948). An im- 
portant feature is the “where to find it” sec- 
tion listing sources of information and 
materials. 

The American Council on Education has 
issued Chinese Ideas in the West, by Derk 
Bodde. This publication is number three in 
the Asiatic Studies in American Education 
series. 

Editor Willis Kerr in the Aug. 31, 1948 
issue of Cooperative Notes, issued by the 
Libraries of the Associated Colleges at Clare- 
mont, Calif., calls attention to the following 
aids which may be useful in acquiring Russian 
books: American Council on Education, Five 
Hundred Russian Books for College Li- 
braries, new ed., 38p., 1948, ed. by Sergius 
Yakobson (25¢); Library of Congress, 
Monthly List of Russian Accessions (v. 1, 
no. 1, April 1948), Subs. $2.00 per year 
(order from Card Division of Library of 
Congress); Knizhnaia Letopis (standard 
current bibliography of Russian books pub- 
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lished in the USSR), now available: 1946 
issues, 13 nos., $5.00 (1947 and 1948, 13 nos. 
each, in press, at same price), order from 
Russian Reprint Program, American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1219 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; also from this source, 
List of Slavic Materials Available in Micro- 
film through the Russian Reprint Program, 
(in five sections, mimeographed). 

Prentice-Hall is the publisher of The Re- 
search Paper, 64-page monograph by Lucyle 
Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver. This pub- 
lication provides detailed information on 
gathering library material and organizing and 
preparing a manuscript. The authors, an 
assistant professor of English at Barnard 
and the librarian of State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N.J., respectively, have done a use- 
ful job in correlating library usage with work 
in the classroom from the point of view of 
term-paper writing. Students using this 
manual should normally make better use of 
the library as well as write better papers. 

E. H. McClelland, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, is the author of “Re- 
viewing of Technical Books—The Minimum 
Requirements,” in the Journal of Chemical 
Education, vol. 25, p. 380-82, July 1948. 

Reference librarians who are interested in 
the development of language will find that 
Donald W. Lee’s Functional Change in 
Early English (Menasha, Wis.: Banta, 1948) 
contains the dates of the introduction into 
English of many words of non-English origin. 

The report of the Chicago (1947) meeting 
of the Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans has been available since 
August. Copies at $2.00 may be obtained 
from Louis Kaplan, secretary, Library of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. The re- 
port includes floor plans. 

Washburn Municipal University Library, 
Topeka, Kansas, is attempting to increase 
student and faculty interest in the library 
through various forms of publicity. A news- 
letter for faculty members, entitled The 
Angle, was distributed at the first yearly 
faculty meeting in September. The purpose 
of The Angle is to publicize the library's 
activities and resources, to introduce new 
membérs of the staff, and to explain library 
policies. 

The Harvard Library Bulletin (Autumn, 


1948) has an article by Keyes D. Metcalf on 
“The Farmington Plan.” Frank N. Jones 
also contributes an article on “The Libraries 
of the Harvard Houses,” and Laurence Kipp 
has prepared a brief statement on “Micro- 
filming Foreign Newspapers.” 

The Philosophical Library has published an 
Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance (2 
vols., $18.00), edited by Oscar J. Kaplan. 
Articles are contributed by a group of spe- 
cialists in many fields. Anita M. Hostetter, of 
the American Library Association, has pre- 
pared a statement regarding “Librarianship,” 
and John R. Yale has written on the occupa- 
tional library. 


All sections of the United 
Scholarships States are represented by the 

twenty-four high school and 
preparatory school student leaders who be- 
gan their studies as National Scholars at 
Columbia College in September as members 
of the Class of 1952. They come from 
seventeen states, Hawaii and Canada. Win- 
ners of four-year scholarships valued at from 
$600 to $1200 annually, these outstanding 
students constitute the first group of national 
scholarship holders to come to the college 
under an expanded scholarship plan. 

Placed in operation after a year of ex- 
tensive preparation, the program will even- 
tually bring a total of one hundred and 
twenty highly qualified students to Columbia 
College to study under a four-year scholar- 
ship plan. When that number has been 
reached, at a cost to the college of more than 
$100,000 a year for this particular scholar- 
ship: program, thirty national scholars will 
thereafter be named annually for admission 
to the freshman class. 

To enable outstanding graduate students 
to study abroad during the coming academic 
year, Rotary International, world-wide serv- 
ice club organization, awarded thirty-eight 
Rotary fellowships to young men in Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, China, Denmark, 
England, Honduras, Italy, New Zealand, 
Northern Ireland, The Philippines, and the 
U.S.A. Grants for these fellowships ranged 
from $2000 to $4000 and were made from a 
special $450,000 fund established by Rotary 
International for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding and world peace. 
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Review Articles 


Armed Services College Training Programs 


Wartime College Training Programs of the 
Armed Services. By Henry C. Herge and 
others, Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1948, 214p. $3.00. 

It is probably only a corollary of the pass- 
age of time that the fire and enthusiasm for 
the wartime work of our colleges and uni- 
versities, which in 1945 stimulated the 
formation of the Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs, 
should result in a report which is little more 
than a documentary history and a restatement 
of the implications made at random and with- 
out research by prominent educators two 
years and more ago. The history is, of 
course, all to the good. It will be useful to 
have so coherent and connected a summary 
of the official documents from which the 
program necessarily sprang. Even through 
the hope that the occasion will never again 
occur, it is comforting to know that an out- 
line and a blueprint are available without 
frantic research among dusty official docu- 
ments. 

The first chapter, appropriately titled 
“How Higher Education Went to War,” 
mentions the abortive experience in this field 
during World War I, and proceeds to give a 
detailed summary of the many meetings and 
conferences that preceded the activation of 
the first Army Training Unit on Mar. 29, 
1943. By the time the war ended, it was 
found that a total of six hundred and sixty- 
three institutions had been cleared for use by 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Corps, in 
relatively equal numbers for each. Chapters 
follow on the similarities and differences of 
Army and Navy programs; a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram; the training programs of the Army 
Air Corps and the Navy college training pro- 
grams. All are replete with statistics, docu- 
mentation and extensive quotation from 
official documents. 

Much of the first chapter is clear, forth- 
right and  understandable—even though 
somewhat dull. It is when the reader wades 
through the ensuing chapters on outcomes 
and implications that he becomes confused 
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among quick generalizations, questions that 
imply their own answers, and statements 
that could have been—and were—made in 
1945 without benefit of the research which 
has gone into this volume. There is through- 
out this whole section an urgent undertone 
of feeling that so large and important a war- 
time college training program must, simply 
must, have some implications for peacetime 
education. Many of the implications so 
sought and so found can be found as well in 
the literature of higher education published 
years before the war. We did not, for 
example, need the wartime college training 
programs to tell us that students who possess 
exceptional and specialized talent will, in 
many cases, need to be subsidized if they are 
to go to school at all. We did not need this 
study to tell us ghat such a program and 
scholarships for fhe talented but needy will 
have to be finagced by the Federal Govern- 
ment, if at alf; nor is the idea of federal 
aid to higher education a brainchild of our 
wartime college experience. 

A section entitled “Emergent Problems” 
presents a list of seven pertinent questions 
concerning government educational policy. 
The answers are neither given nor sug- 
gested. It seems unfortunate that concrete 
reliable data could not have been marshaled 
to assist the proponent of a broad liberal 
educational policy in making the necessary 
political appeal that might spell success. 

Certain aspects of the wartime college 
training programs are singled out for special 
analysis and attention. One of these is ac- 
celeration. Made necessary by the war, it is 
here advanced as being a good thing in itself. 
While it is true that many educational pro- 
grams, particularly in professional fields, are 
so extended that they interfere with normal 
social and family living, the solution to the 
problem is not one of contracting the edu- 
cational program, but rather one of making 
possible a more normal life during the years 
necessary for adequate preparation. All of 
the evidence presented in favor of accelera- 
tion is gathered from limited experiments 
with small groups of exceptional people, 
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without benefit of control groups of more 
normal individuals who need time to think 
and to argue in order to properly assimilate 
the many and varied ideas presented to them 
in the course of a normal college program. 

A section is devoted to the integration of 
areas of knowledge. Two programs are 
described. One of them is a course on foun- 
dations of national power given as a portion 
of the Navy V-12 program, first at Princeton 
University, and later at a number of other 
institutions. The course was undoubtedly 
an important one and certainly was needed by 
the future naval officers enrolled in the V-12 
program, but the implication that an inte- 
grated course in international relations could 
not or would not have been developed under 
other than Navy auspices, is more than a 
little far-fetched. Collaboration among 
scholars in different disciplines in the teaching 
of integrated courses was already a fact to 
many progressive institutions long before the 
war. 

The other example of the integration of 
areas of knowledge is the so-called C course 
given to pre-meteorology students at seventeen 
different institutions. The course included 
work in mathematics, physics, history, geogra- 
phy, and English. The course was developed 
in conference by instructors from all of the 
institutions. Examinations were held inde- 
pendently and objectively by examining 
boards not composed of the men who taught 
the courses. Thus a large number of stu- 
dents in seventeen institutions were studying 
a common required curriculum and taking a 
common examination not prepared by their 
instructors. Such cooperation in teaching and 
examination was found in general to be satis- 
factory but the observation is made in 
summary that (1) a common required cur- 
riculum can be taught well by a number of 
faculty only if the faculty believe in it, and 
(2) a common standard examination always 
invites instructors to coach their pupils rather 


than to teach the subject. Whether or not 
these two disadvantages outweigh the bene- 
fit to faculty, institutions, and armed services 
is not stated, nor is evidence presented to 
substantiate one viewpoint or the other. 

The volume ends with a chapter having the 
intriguing title “The Effects of Wartime 
Research upon Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing,” but the chapter does not bring out the 
promise suggested in the title. It begins 
with an excellent historical statement, com- 
plete with documentation, of the various 
research programs instigated and fostered by 
various government agencies during the war. 
This is interesting and important as a matter 
of record, but nothing of significance is said 
concerning the effect of wartime research on 
the institutions in which the research was 
conducted. The investigation of this highly 
important and controversial subject was 
based on a fairly general questionnaire sent 
to twenty-nine institutions. The reporting 
here is in the form of fairly random com- 
ments from those institutions, all of them 
personal and subjective in nature, presented 
without any attempt at organization. The 
result is a welter of confused personal and 
unidentified opinion. Tabulations of these 
random replies would probably result in an 
equal number of comments for and against 
wartime research, providing precisely no evi- 
dence on its over-all effect upon institutions 
the country over. 

The book, I repeat, had to be written. 
Too much time, overtime, effort, and more 
effort was expended by thousands of teachers 
and administrators in the wartime job of 
educating young men to do special and im- 
portant jobs in the armed services to allow 
these efforts to go unrecorded, and without 
some attempt at evaluation. The recording 
has been done. The evaluation is still want- 
ing.—LeRoy Charles Merritt, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 


Bosworth of Oberlin 


The Biography of a Mind: Bosworth of 
Oberlin. By Ernest Pye. Chicago, Lake- 
side Press, 1948. 2v. $8.00. Order to Otis 
C. McKee, Oberlin, O. 

This treatment of the career of a notable 

American religious thinker contains notes 


which merit attention from men and women 
concerned with the discovery and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. They follow from the 
effort, which was prominent with Edward 
Increase Bosworth, to invoke facts and to 
reckon with reality in the interpretation of 
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things spiritual. 
Two chapters entitled “The Scientific 
Spirit in Religious Experience” deal with this 
endeavor, which stood for confidence in the 
potential unity of “intellectual integrity and 
vital religion.” They portray the conflicts 
of which Bosworth was conscious as he sur- 
veyed the Christian thought of his time; the 
essence of the scientific spirit as it impressed 
him in relation to religious matters; the prin- 
ciples he emphasized in making the approach 
to religion both reverent and rational. 
Bosworth aimed at full acceptance of the 
scientific method, but with affirmation that 
much of the truth to be dealt with, even in 
the physical world, is not objectively demon- 
strable. Then, holding that negation can 
have small part in a universe which patently 
is developing and expanding, he refused to 
consider it the sole alternative to conviction 
based on positive proofs, and thus left the 
way open for whatever realities intuition and 
informed judgment might identify, after 


Author Headings for the Official Publica- 
tions of the State of Alabama. By Anne 
Ethelyn Markley. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1948, xviii, 123p. $4.75. 
This list of the names of the government 

departments, bureaus and other agencies of 

the territory and state of Alabama is im- 

portant in itself and even more noteworthy as 

the first volume of a projected series of 
similar publications to cover the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. Thirty- 
seven others are completed or in progress. 

A careful study of this one leads one to wish 

Godspeed to their compilers and to the 

A.L.A. in its publication of them. For here, 

even at the seemingly high price of $4.75, is 

one answer to the oft-repeated question: 

“How can we cut our cataloging costs?” 

It is generally agreed that official publica- 
tions must be cataloged under the names of 
their issuing bodies, assuming that those 
names are known or can be determined by a 
method practicable for library use. How- 
ever, to obtain that knowledge is a time- 
consuming and costly process performed over 
and over in the various libraries of the 
country with varying degrees of success, be- 
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Alabama Author Headings 


scrutiny of the total array of available facts 
and experience. 

The endeavor of Bosworth to view religion 
in the light of science corresponded with the 
contemporary tendency of scientists to discern 
religious significance in their findings. In 
seeking in his own field to accord place to 
all the evidence, he adopted a course which 
hardly can be assailed, even by those who 
might distrust the conclusions likely to follow 
its pursuit in particular cases; or who, spe- 
cifically, might not conceive the causative 
energy of creation in terms of a fatherly 
God, as Bosworth did, nor look upon human 
life and personality as the ultimate expression 
of that energy. 

With The Biography of a Mind there is 
published a companion volume captioned The 
Christian Religion and Human Progress, in 
which are assembled various published and 
unpublished addresses of Dr. Bosworth.— 
Ernest James Reece, White Plains, New 
York. 


cause until now there has been no one good 
source for the information. Each cataloger 
has had to ferret it out of the statutes or 
depend upon inadequate secondary sources. 
Most American libraries have tried to get 
their information about the names of state 
agencies from Library of Congress cards. 
Their success, at least as far as Alabama is 
concerned, is clearly demonstrated by a com- 
parison of the Markley list with the Library 
of Congress catalog. The printed list pre- 
sents §21 names of state departments, boards, 
bureaus, commissions, etc., both current and 
obsolete, of the state and territory of Ala- 
bama, and several times that many references 
from other forms of the names. The Library 
of Congress catalog reveals only 148 Alabama 
headings plus the corresponding references. 
About twenty-five of these seem to be given 
in a form which is obsolete or which was in- 
correct in the first place. Many of the earlier 
headings were established solely on the basis 
of information to be found in the publication 
being cataloged, a procedure which frequently 
proves to be uneconomical in the case of 
official publications, but one that is sometimes 
unavoidable. This means that at the pres- 
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ent time a library seeking information on the 
correct form of catalog entries for Alabama 
official publications would get only 23.2 per 
cent as much help from the Library of Con- 
gress catalog as from the Markley list. 
This situation in the Library of Congress 
may not be typical of the headings for other 
states because there are comparatively few 
Alabama official publications listed in the 
catalog. The more additions made the more 
likely it is that the headings are kept up-to- 
date or put in the correct form. Neverthe- 
less, the A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and 
Classification has been aware for many years 
of the need for such a reference tool as these 
lists will provide. Since 1938 it has had a 
Special Committee on State Author Headings 
to encourage and sponsor their production. 
Each name is based on sound research 
working with the session laws, digests and 
codes of Alabama. In each case the legal 
name of the agency is given as it is specified 
in the body of the law, or if not there stated, 
in the title of the act authorizing the agency. 
If no name is specified in the authorizing act, 
but subsequent laws consistently refer to an 
agency by a given name, that name has been 
accepted as the legal one. Lacking such 
authority an attempt has been made to de- 
termine the most frequently used name. The 
name is followed by the citation of the 
authority for the form, a chronological record 
of name changes, transfer of duties, if such 
transfer affects designation of a department 
or division, mergers with other offices or 
abolition of the agency, with reference when- 
ever possible to laws authorizing each change, 
and finally by a list of “see also” references. 
Although the essential information needed 
for the catalog entries for the publications of 
all the agencies listed has been assembled, the 
headings are not all presented according to 
the form prescribed by the 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules. Miss Markley has interpreted the 
rule to enter an agency under its latest name 
to mean that all of the agencies which follow 
others in a direct line, discharging the same 
or closely related duties without extraneous 
intervening organizations to disrupt the suc- 
cession, should be considered a single unit, 
ard be entered under the name of the latest 
agency. This is not the customary interpre- 
tation and it is certainly not a practical one. 
Although sometimes an agency has the same 


name as another it supersedes, this is rarely 
the case; by using both names as headings 
with “see also” references explaining the 
succession. one avoids the necessity of recata- 
loging the earlier publications when an agency 
is superseded by another. Various other 
complications such as duplication in the 
numbering of annual reports are also avoided. 
Because of this difference in basic policy, at 
least a dozen of the names that are used as 
cross references to the names of later agencies 
are themselves used for catalog entries by the 
Library of Congress. 

For example, the Library of Congress uses 
as headings both “Alabama. Banking Depart- 
ment” and “Alabama. Bureau of Banking” 
whereas Miss Markley provides a “see” 
reference from the former to the latter. The 
Department of Banking was abolished in 
1939 and its duties assigned to the Bureau of 
Banking in the Department of Commerce. 
Complications avoided by entering the publi- 
cations of each under its own name are ap- 
parent from the fact that the department 
published an annual report from 1911 to 
1938/39, and the bureau’s annual report, 
beginning with 1939/40, appeared as a part 
of the annual report of the Department of 
Commerce. On the shelves of a library the 
annual report of the Banking Department 
must stand alone, completed with the 1938/39 
volume. It is difficult to see what would be 
gained by changing the entry to “Alabama. 
Bureau of Banking.” Furthermore, by so 
doing one creates a bibliographical freak. 
There was no Alabama Bureau of Banking in 
1911 and not even a Department of Com- 
merce which could have published an annual 
report. On the other hand, it is a simple 
matter to lead the user of the catalog to the 
entry for the later agency where its publica- 
tions are listed. 

A similar case is that of the Department 
of Conservation which was created when 
several other agencies were abolished: the 
Oyster Commission, the State Commission of 
Forestry, the Monument Commission, and 
the Department of Conservation of Game, 
Fish and Seafoods. Each of these except the 
last appears in the list as a name to be used as 
a catalog heading; the last one is presented 
only as a cross reference to the Department 
of Conservation. The illogic of this is the 
more apparent when it is discovered that a 
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Division of Forestry was created in the De- 
partment of Conservation to absorb the func- 
tions of the State Commission of Forestry. 
Another basic policy in the construction of 
the list should be examined. This is the 
form of the names used for cross references. 
In order to simplify headings, the direct form 
was preferred to inversions—for example, 
“Alabama. Finance Department” (rather 
than “Alabama. Finance, Department of’) 
See “ALABAMA. DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE.” This policy can be followed 
only with extreme caution if meanings are not 
to be distorted or complications increased. 
The policy followed here results in references 
from such forms as “Alabama. Deceased 
Soldiers Claims Agent,” “Alabama. Convict 
Inspectors” and “Alabama. State Offices Ex- 
amining Commission,” in place of “Alabama. 
Deceased Soldiers, Agent to Settle Claims 
of,” “Alabama. Convicts, Board of Inspectors 


of” and “Alabama. State Offices, Commis- 
sioners to Examine.” 

Future lists should present the names of 
territorial agencies together at the beginning 
of the list instead of between the state “Tax 
Commission” and its “Treasurer.” 

These details of cross references and ar- 
rangement are minor points which would not 
even be mentioned were it not anticipated 
that this volume will set the pattern for the 
others as well as guide librarians in the con- 
struction of their catalogs. It is such an 
excellent piece of work that it sets a high 
standard for the rest. Since it was originally 
prepared as a Master's thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, one cannot 
resist expressing regret that the new curricu- 
lum at Illinois is not providing the time for 
this kind of contribution that is so valuable 
both to the student and to the profession.— 
Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress. 


etc. 


AMER. HIST. ASSOC, 


AMER. POL. SCI. ASSOC, 


for 1-20. 


items, (3) for individual items. 


3400 Chestnut Street 


ROMAN LAW—148 vol. (76 in English) ; including 13 of English transl. of por- 
tions of Digest, Porthier’s Pandectes (26 vol.) , Otto-Schilling-Sintenis transl. of 


Digest (7 vol.), Savigny’s System (8 vol. 1840-51), Jhering’s Geist. 


FOREIGN LAW—707 items (80 in English; 105 thin vol. or pamphlets), mainly 
on Pandektenrecht and property law; including 23 vol. of Festschriften for 
Binding, Brunner, Dahn, Fitting, Gierke, Jhering, Kohler, Sohm, Windscheid, 


COMPARATIVE LAW (specifically )—21 (12 English). 
JURISPRUDENCE— 132 (73 English). 


Papers—all, only 3 and 5 bound; Reports—all except 
1921 and suppl. vol. 1922, all bound save two; Review—vol. 5 to date complete, 
all unbound, and /ndexes for 11-40. 


Proceedings—1-7 bound and unbound supplements 
to vol. 6, 7, 8 of Review; Review—from 1 to 35 complete except no. 4 of 10, 
also Supplements to vol. 6, 7, 8 as above and to 24 no. 1, and unbound /ndexes 


ACAD. POL. SCI. (New York)—Proceedings—1 to 19, 64 out of 76 numbers, 
all unbound; Pol. Sci. Quarterly—from 31 no. 4 to 56 no. 4 except 36 no. 2, 
including supplements to vol. 32-38, 40 and Indexes for 1-45. 


Bids preferred in order: (1) for all items, (2) for first 4 or last 3 
FRANCIS S. PHILBRICK 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


JANUARY, 1949 
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RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, New Jersey Hempstead, L.I., New York 
74 Oraton Street Wellington St. at Clinton 


The only independent, 
authoritative, and impartial 
guide to all important 
books published in America. 


PREPARED BY THE LIBRARY OF CONCRESS 


THE 

° THE BINDERY IS OLD: the bind- 

U n | t e d S t a t e Ss ing methods are NEW, uptodate and 
QU ARTERLY practical. 

B O O k Li Ss t Special Service for Special Libraries 


* A completely Aipetinn, continuous 
record. Impartiality guaranteed by 
the Library of Congress. 

* All books reviewed are evaluated 
by experts who serve without com- 
pensation. 


throughout America call it 
indispensable. For THE UNITED STATES of 
QUARTERLY BOOK List is the dependable, offi- 


cial bibliography of the current books from 
which every Horary chootes ts stock THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Approximately 250 volumes are listed in 


each issue. Every book receives a descriptive 

review, with critical comment where neces- INDI N 
sary, pointing out its special contributions or 

limitati 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND 
SCHOOL BINDINGS have won uni- 
versal recognition because of dura- 
bility and attractive appearance. 


For ease of reference the titles are arranged 
under the following classifications . . . Liter- 
ature, Fine Arts, Philosophy and Religion, 
Social Sciences, Technology, Biological Sci- 
ences, Physical Sciences, Reference Works. 
In addition, each issue also contains an Index 
of Authors and a Directory of Publishers. 
THE UNITED STATES QUARTERLY BOOK LIST is 
published for the Library of Congress by Rut- 
gers University Press. 
Join the thousands of librarians who are 
keeping abreast of currently published books . 
by subscribing now. 
In U. S. and dependencies: $3.50 per year. _ 
One copy, $1.00 Vorite for 
Elsewhere: $5.00 per year. One copy, $1.25 


Address all orders to CHARLES £. LAURIAT CO., INC. 
Boston 
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The Greatest Work in Its Field 


SABIN’S 
DICTIONARY 


of Books relating to America 


By Joseph Sabin, Wilberforce 
Eames, and R. W. G. Vail 
New York, 1868-1936 


The complete set in 29 octavo 
volumes, bound in black buckram 


Net Price to Libraries 
$649 (postage extra) 


Book SHop 


18 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8 
MASS., U.S.A. 


PUBLICATION 
of 


Fiat—Review of German 
Science 
(Naturforschung und Medizin in 
Deutschland 1939-1946) 

84 Volumes 


Progressing 


28 Volumes Already Published 


8 Volumes delivered so far to 
our subscribers, For complete in- 
formation also regarding other 
German publications, inquire at: 


Schoenhof’s Foreign 
Books, Inc. 


1280 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A classic definitive study 
on immortality 


THIS LIFE 
and 


by P. T. Forsyth 
Concerned primarily with the effect on this 
life of faith in the next; that is, by the way 


it influences, directs and controls our phi- 
losophy and manner of living. 


THE AUTHORITY 
of the 
BIBLICAL REVELATION 


by Hubert Cunliffe-Jones 


A presentation of the theology wakened in 
Europe and England by the crisis of war and 
economic dissolution. By a distinguished 
contemporary English preacher and ss 


A Study of the Beatitudes for 
Twentieth Century Living 


FROM THE 


HILLSIDE 
by Gaius Glenn Atkins 


“The study is made against the background 
of the Jewish proud past and frustrated 
present. It shows the importance of Jesus’ 
teaching for our times, on vast themes, yet 
simply stated.”—The Expositor $2.00 


Non-professional musings of a 
young minister 


on his day off 
MINISTER’S 


MONDAY 
by Robert L. Eddy 


Keen insight 

Amiable criticism 

Salty humor 

Scintillating style 

“Glory” eternal in the task $2.25 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Selected by REGINALD HAWKINS, Science Chief, 
New York Public Library, for “100 Best Technical 
Books of 1947 and Early 1948” 


unspots in Action 
By HARLAN TRUE STETSON 


Research A iate, M husetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Director, Cosmic Ter- 
restrial Research Laboratory. 

Foreword by Sir EDWARD V. APPLETON 
President, International Scientific Radio 
Union; 1947 Nobel Prize Winner in 
Physics 


A HIGHLY readable book on the relation of 
sunspots to FM and television; to weather, 
life, and to likely scientific developments of 
our atomic age. 

“Impinges upon several branches of science, 
is of great significance for commur ‘cations en- 
ineers, and has an important bearin., in certain 
elds of industry.”"—American Scientist. $3.50 


Rudiments of Chemistry 
By ROLAND M. WHITTAKER, Queens College 


SHARING honors with the other 100 Best,” this 
book provides the overall picture of modern 
chemistry and the theories underlying the prop- 
erties of matter in every form. Includes a lucid 
account of nuclear and extra nuclear atomic 
structure. $3.00 


Distinguished Books of Special if 
lo College and 


W. GEORGE CROUCH and ROBERT L. ZET- 
TLER, The University of Pittsburgh. An aid in pre- 
paring all kinds of technical communications. 
» Shows how to make complicated ideas clear to 
laymen without “writing down.” Covers reports, 
articles, letters, speaking techniques, good Eng- 
lish usage. $4.00 


WORK AND EFFORT 
The Psychology of Production 


THOMAS A. RYAN, Cornell University. Tested con- 
clusions from psychological studies of the factors 
which influence the capacity of workers to pro- 
duce. Topics include accident control; ventila- 
tion, light, heat ; “nervous” fatigue, boredom, etc. 


“Most important book on this subject since 
Roethlisberger and Dickson,” says College and 
Research Libraries. $4.50 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN FORESTRY 


STEPHEN H. SPURK, Harvard University. How to 
use aerial photographs to save time and money 
and assure greater precision in forest mapping, 
inventory, and other phases of forest manage- 
ment. Includes films, filters, steroscopy, transfer 
of planimetric detail, photo-interpretation. $6.00 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF 
CHINA’S ART 


DAGNY CARTER. Widely praised, nominated 
by Art Digest as one of the “Books of the Year.” 
1948. “Here at last,” writes this publication, “is 
a comprehensive one-volume history of Chinese 
painting, sculpture, pottery, carvings and deco- 
rative arts—one that presents the unparalleled 
achievements of Chinese art authentically, per- 
ceptively, and with a surprising amount of 
detail.” Over 260 illustrations, 2 maps. (Folder 
on request). $7.50 


GEORGE SUMMEY, The Agricultural and Mechanico! 
College of Texos. Explains the essentials of punctu- 
ation and paragraph breaks and their relation to 
the art of writing. A valuable reference in the 
library for teachers, students, editors, proof- 
readers, and writers of all kinds. $2.50 


Now in 7th Printing: 


PERSONALITY AND THE 
BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


Edited by J. MeV. HUNT. This is the famous 
Handbook which focusses the findings of the 
various life sciences for the first all-in-one view 
of the individual. The work of forty specialists, it 
cuts across traditionally separated fields of re- 
search to provide a correlated body of theory, 
fact, and clinical experience bearing on person- 
ality. “Should be in all medical libraries.”— 
Journal of Nervous and Mental 

00 


Now in 5th Printing: 
PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


FRANZ ALEXANDER and THOMAS M. 
FRENCH, with Stoff Members of the Chicago Institute 
for Psychoanalysis. The widely acclaimed work, by 
these specialists, on shorter and less costly meth- 
ods of therapy. 


“These authors... open the door for treatment 
to many who could not otherwise be accommo- 
dated. They and their book are eminently suc- 
cessful."—The New York Times. $5.00 


Also by Alexander, French, et al. 


STUDIES IN 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


AN IMPORTANT new volume providing com- 
prehensive information on the “new era in 
medicine.” Based on a simultaneous observation 
of somatic conditions by medical specialists and 
of psychological factors in both brief and pro- 
longed psychoanalysis, it represents a systematic 
investigation of the part emotional factors play 
in disease. Extensive case histories. $7'5 


Complete Catalog Sent on Request 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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1874 1949 


OUR 75th YEAR 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
AND OLDEST BOOKSHOPS 


(over one million volumes ) 


Specializing in 
SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


on all subjects 


Particularly 
LEARNED SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICALS 
MIDDLE AGES, CLASSICS, RENAISSANCE, REFORMATION, 
ELIZABETHAN, ANTHROPOLOGY, RELIGION, ORIENT, 
LITERATURE, AND AMERICANA 


CATALOGS 
ON ABOVE SUBJECTS ISSUED CONTINUALLY 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT 
WE SEARCH FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


BOOK and MICROFILM PUBLISHERS 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. (at 18th St.), New York 3, N.Y. 
GRamercy 7-7500 
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prepared to help you 
fill your needs for 


books and _ periodicals 


new and used—foreign and domestic 


all languages—all subjects 


a special search department for 


out of prints 
solicits your want list 


weekly shipments of 


French, English, and Italian books 
assure fast service on items not in stock 


a large stock of 


Latin American and continental Spanish 
hooks is constantly renewed 


and a continued flow of 


books arrive from all other parts 
of the world— including 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland 
and Scandinavia 


in addition, subscriptions for 


journals, periodicals and serial publications 


receive immediate service 


ECONOMY ACCURACY ¢ DEPENDABILITY 
Stechert - Hafner, Inc. 31 East 10th Street New York 3, N.Y. 


